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R ENA’S really begin- 
ning to act like herself, 
don’t you think so?’’ 
Mrs. Millard looked at the doctor 
with tears in her soft blue eyes. 
‘*T said to Cousin Elizabeth this 
morning that it was quite a 
pleasure to have Rena a little 
irritable; it is such a sure sign 
that a person is getting well. 
Why, even I have been able to 
see, without your telling me, 
doctor, how much she has 
improved lately. I hope we 
ean get her off at the end of 
the week ; the change is what 
she needs. ’’ 

*‘Oh, Rena will get along 
all right now,’’ said the doc- 
tor. He gave a keen glance 
at the drawn face and pale 
lips of the little woman beside 
him, and lingered, yet as if 
half-reluctantly, in the act of 
buttoning his overcoat. 

‘*‘I’d leave you some pow- 
ders for yourself if I thought 
you’d take them. You’re all 
tired out, Mrs. Millard. Can’t 
you get a little rest now that 
Miss Graham is with you?’’ 

“Oh, I rest a great deal, 
really I do! I don’t need 
medicine at all, doctor. Why, 

I haven’t accomplished any- 
thing since Rena’s illness !’’ 

Mrs. Millard’s manner 
promptly forbade considera- 
tion of her individual require- 
ments, although her eyelids 
winked oftener than she meant 
them to, and her frail body 
seemed to be strung on wires. 
She stopped to answer a boy 
of eight who was rummaging 
over by the hat-rack. 

‘*Yes, I’ll find your cap for 
you,’’ she said. ‘‘Here it is, 
before your eyes! Go up and 
tell Rena there were no letters 
for her; she is always in such 
a hurry to know about the 
mail. Or no, if you want to go 
out, I’ll just run up and tell 
her myself. Good morning, 
doctor! Ellen, you needn’t 
brush that room if you have something else to 
do. I'll attend to it when I come down.’’ 

‘*Doctor!’’ This time it was the visitor, 
Miss Elizabeth Graham, who stopped him on 
the very door-step. Cousin Elizabeth was large 
and fat and fair, gold-spectacled and double- 
chinned, benevolently impressive as to appear- 
ance, yet timorously undecided in temperament. 
She spoke now in an agitated whisper: 

‘*Can’t you do something to keep her from 
wearing herself out?’’ Her gesture indicated 
the disappearing figure of Mrs. Millard. ‘‘She 
is on her feet from morning until night, and 
after the long strain she’s been through. She 
goes up- and down-stairs hundreds of times a 
day, and you see what the stairs are in this 
house; they nearly kill me. I came here to 
help her, but she won’t let me, she won’t let 
anybody save her a step—she even gets drinks 
of water for the children, and puts on their 
rubbers for them. Even if she does lie down 
for a few minutes—she writes to Mr. Millard 
instead of resting—with the ink on the pillow; 
and if she goes in next door,’’—Cousin Eliza- 
beth’s voice trembled,—‘‘she takes her thim- 
ble! Now what do you think of that, doctor ?’’ 

The doctor tapped impatiently on the hat he 
held in his hand. 

“Yes, I know.”’ 

‘*Rena’s frightfully nervous, but Lucy fusses 
over her so —’’ Miss Graham stopped uncom- 
fortably. 

‘*Yes, they act on each other,’’ assented the 
doctor, shortly. 

‘Rena needs control; she’ll be better out of 
the house,’’ he added, with a slight but per- 
ceptible bitterness. ‘‘I tell you frankly, Miss 
Graham, that I can do nothing with Mrs. Mil- 
lard. I’ve about given up trying to reason 
with her; she will take neither medicine nor 
advice, though she had a pretty severe warning 
a year ago. These sacrificial women—they’re 
our inspiration and our despair. Heaven only 





knows how much harm they do to others as 
well as to themselves! Nothing short of being 
knocked on the head seems to bring them to | 
their senses.’? 

There was a half-smile on his lips as he held 





out his hand in farewell to Cousin Elizabeth, 
yet he sighed as he went away. He worked so | 
hard that he could not help a little feeling of | 
resentment occasionally toward those who made | 
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on her flight down to the regions 
of coal, **but he pokes so. I can 
do it so much more quickly.’’ 

‘If I could only help you!’’ 
sighed Cousin Elizabeth. Her 
tone became injured, ‘‘ Here I’ve 
come on purpose, and you won’t 
let me do a thing!’’ 

**You can put the thread on 
the machine for me,’ 
her hostess. ‘‘I’m in a hurry 
to get at that suit for Rena. 
As soon as I finish it I want 
to start on the China silk 
The skirt is to be pin-tucked, 
with little shirred 
flounces below. It sounds a 
good deal, 1 know, but it’s 
nothing when you once get at 
it, if the machine goes right. 
Perhaps I had better run up 





’ conceded 


seven 


those thin muslin petticoats 
first. ‘The number ninety cot- 
ton, Elizabeth! Don’t move 


the machine out; you might 
strain your back. I'll do it 
when I come.’’ 

‘*Mother, I don’t believe 
you'll get that dress done in 
time. I wish you wouldn’t 
sew so hard!’’ said Rena, with 
a trace of tears in her voice. 
The strenuous hastening of 
the last four days was like 
a nightmare, as Mrs. Millard 
reeled off completed garment 
after garment, with all the 
accompanying altering and fit- 
ting and ‘‘trying on.’’ 

The girl had relapsed into 
a steamer chair amid billows 
and billows of ruffles that 
wavered over all the floor. 
Her brown hair lay in a long 
braid over her pink dressing- 
gown, and her fair young face 
was fretfully patient. 

Cousin Elizabeth, her small, 
mild blue eyes reénforced by 
spectacles so large that they 
looked like a harness, was 
slowly making exquisite, neat 
little buttonholes in a white 


ORAWN GY ERNEST FOSSERY. 


“BUT YOU KNOW HOW IT IS WITH YOUNG GIRLS.” 


his work harder than it need be. He was not | Millard— Henry —this morning. 


He isn’t 


naturally of the sledge-hammer variety, and he | coming back now, after all; he has to go on to| 
got very tired sometimes of having to bully California to stay for a couple of months. I| 
people into doing what they knew all the time | had been counting so much on his coming, it | 
almost seems as if I couldn’t stand his being | 


they ought to do anyway. 

‘Now, Lucy, what are you coming down 
again for?’’ Miss Graham held up her hands 
in despair. 

“Only to see about Rena’s toast.’’ 
Millard’s little, gasping voice was pacificatory. 
‘Don’t you think you’d like a glass of milk, 
Cousin Elizabeth? It’s quite a while before 
luncheon. 
for you; it’s just a step down to the ice-box.”’ 

*‘O Lucy!’’ sighed Miss Graham, weakly. 


| 
| 
Mrs. | 


away a day longer.’’ Mrs. Millard’s voice 
broke in spite of her. 

‘‘Why, I-suppose you do feel that way,’’ 
returned her guest, dubiously. 


She herself always felt apologetic for her own 


| existence when there was a man in the house, 
she was so afraid she might do something he | 


Now it’s no trouble at all to get it | 


She felt herself a renegade to duty as she | 


found herself seated in an armchair, with a foot- 
stool under her feet, and milk and biscuits 
beside her. Lucy was so appallingly quick and 
self-willed, she would make you comfortable. 
**You ought to be having this instead; you 
ate nothing for breakfast. Do sit down for a 
minute, anyway, Lucy, while I drink this. I 
suppose Rena helps you a great deal round the 
house when she’s well?’’ 
‘Oh, her father would like her to learn 
how,’’—Mrs. Millard spoke from under a chair- 
rung she was dusting in this spare moment, — 
**but you know how it is with young girls—so 
many things to claim their attention. I can’t 
bear to tie her down. Besides, I really prefer 


- 


would not like; but she acquiesced, if from afar 
off, in the accepted proposition that it was 
very different when you were married. 

Mrs. Millard’s voice sank to a whisper, her 
pretty eyes gleamed with the light of a secret. 
**Don’t tell Rena, but he wants me to meet him 
next week in Denver; he wants me to go on to 
California with him.’’ 

*‘Oh, can’t you?”’ cried Miss Graham, with 


sudden realization of all that this meant. 
**Luey, it’s just what you need.’’ 
** Goodness, I couldn’t dream of it! I 


| wouldn’t let him spend so much money on me 


to do'things myself, I do them so much more | 


quickly.’’ 


‘She seems to be quite a favorite with the | 


young people,’’ pursued Cousin Elizabeth, with 
amiable cunning. ‘‘Does she—does she hear 
often from that nice, manly young fellow who 
used to live next door? George Fairing, I think 
his name was. I remember her reading one of 
his letters aloud after he moved out West; he 
expressed himself so well. I used to think that 
perhaps there might be something —’’ She 
paused. 

“© dear, no! I don’t think 
heard from him lately ; they had a little falling- 
out, I believe.’’ 

Mrs. Millard fixed a baffling gaze on Cousin 


| 


after Rena’s illness, anyway. It’s out of the 
question. ’’ 

‘*But if he says he can afford it?’’ argued 
Cousin Elizabeth, sensibly. 

*‘O Elizabeth, you don’t understand! Be-| 
sides, we are to get Rena off on Saturday. She 
needs the change, and we couldn’t both leave 
the children, even if you are here—and I’m 
sure you are a great comfort,’’ she added, 
politely. 

‘‘Will you hold this footstool on top of the 
chair for a moment while I hop up there and | 
fix that shade-roller? I told Bridget, but she 
might forget it. Now it’s done! I just want 
to run down to the cellar to see how much coal 
there is before I go up to Rena. Now, Willy!’’ | 
She held up her hands in despair at the 


| sight of a small, rosy-cheeked boy, dripping 


she’s even | 


Elizabeth; it defied her to suspect more than | 


was told. 

**Of course, an estrangement—between friends 
—is never a pleasant thing to talk about. I 
didn’t tell you that I had a letter from Mr. 





with muddy water from every angle of his! 
raiment. 

‘*Have you fallen in that duck-pond again ? 
I’ll have to change you from your skin out, I 
suppose. Go up and begin to take off your 
shoes before I come.’’ 

**Can’t he change his clothes himself?’’ 
asked Miss Graham, timorously. 

“Oh, he can, of course,’’? Mrs. Millard paused | 


| going I don’t know what to do! 





waist, while Mrs. Millard, a 

red spot on each cheek, con- 

tended with a machine that 
reared up viciously into snarls and broke 
stitches ; and if it did seem to be going straight, 
never sewed at all, in that mysterious way in 
which mechanism shows the effect of nerves. 

**T don’t want that frock. I’ve plenty to take 
without it,’’ continued Rena. ‘‘I’m soglad I’m 
I’m so siek of 
seeing you work. Then perhaps you’llrest.’’ 

**Rena, it’s very ungrateful of you to speak in 
this way! And I don’t need any rest. I’m so 
glad to be accomplishing something,’’ returned 
Mrs. Millard, defensively, as usual, although 
her heart seemed wound up in a tight knot, and 
her eyes had streaks of not seeing properly as 
she bent over the bobbin and that hobbling strap 
that should have held the wheel taut. 

These last days had been a cumulative strain 
on muscles and a mind already too wearied to 
take anything sanely. With nervous perver- 
sity, the more she felt her fatigue, the more 
she attempted. 

Besides sewing intermittently, she had that 


| morning dressed three children before her un- 


eaten breakfast, swept two rooms, made seven 
beds, carried a heavy mattress up-stairs, lugged 
the largest potted plants out for watering, made 
jelly for Rena, massaged Cousin Elizabeth’s 
stiff neck, and at any fleeting moment scrubbed 


|at the shining new porcelain bath-tub,—the 


household pride,—that no speck might rest 
upon its snowy surface. 

Underneath everything she had a deep little 
secret feeling of resentment that she was, after 
all, allowed to do so much. If instead of telling 
her to stop, people just did the things that 
ought to be done, without depending on her— 
that is the worm at the bud of soft words that 
cankers them for the housemother, who cannot 
realize how unnecessary some of her necessary 
purposes appear to the onlooker. 

As Mrs. Millard’s feet tried now to work the 
rebellious treadle, it seemed as if each moment 
might bring the limit of endurance. She drew 
her chair back from the machine. 

‘I think perhaps I’ll leave this for a few 
moments. The girls are coming over to after- 
noon tea at four, to say good-by to you, Rena, 
so [ think I’ll just go and make some sand- 
wiches.’’ 

**O mother! 
I come down and help 

‘*No, indeed! You stay 


It isn’ta bit necessary. Mayn’t 


9 


where you are,’’ 








said Mrs. Millard, with decision. ‘‘I can do 
them so much quicker than anybody else, and 
you never cut bread properly, Rena. It will 
only take me a moment, really.’’ 

Iler hands trembled as they rested on the 
door-knob, but she walked erectly, running 
down when she heard the postman’s whistle, 
to take a letter from him and dart up again to 
Rena. 

‘*T didn’t want you to wait for it; Ellen is 
so slow. It’s from the West.’’ 

Her breath came exhaustingly short and fast, 
yet she presumed on it to move a heavy plant- 


stand to the window, and then bent over to with sightseers 


wipe off the surbase of the hall with a dusting 
cloth. There was no need of calling Bridget or 
Ellen for such a little thing. 

She was intoxicated with fatigue. When she 
rose she was dizzy—so dizzy that she clasped 
the banister for support as she stood at the 
head of the stairs. She put out one foot to 
descend, and then pitched from the top to the 
bottom of the long flight into a huddled heap on 
the floor below. 

‘*Well, mother, you may be glad that Cousin 
Elizabeth told your secret. Youw’re going to 
have the change this time. You’re to meet 
father in Denver next week. I telephoned him 
last night, after the doctor said that you were 
not really injured.’’ 

“*Rena !’’ 

‘‘He says you were knocked on the head just 
in time. 
were doing you’d have gone in for a long fit of 
illness. We’re to telephone father just as soon 
as you’re strong enough to start, and you can 
wear all my clothes; they fit you just as well. 
You’ll look like a bride.’’ 

Rena sat by the bed on which her mother 
was stretched with a bandaged head. Mrs. 
Millard ached all over, but it was almost 
luxurious to be able to take the time to ache. 


If you’d kept on much longer as you | 








accomplishing something. You know I can’t 
sit still and do nothing.’’ 


| **Mother!’’ cried Rena. 





of despair. ‘‘Then learn—after you’ve nearly 
killed yourself! For the sake of your suffering 


She made a gesture family, learn to rest !’’ 


HLS: BEST -TWO-YBARS 


| 
[i T was carnival- 
time. The 
streets of New 
Orleans were thronged 
seek- 
ing places of vantage 
from which to view the 
parade of the Knights 
of Momus. 

Canal Street, the cen- 
tral thoroughfare, was 
| brilliant with a myriad of electric lights. 

Brightly illuminated trolley-cars filled the four 
| tracks of the neutral strip, and the grand stands 
which covered the sidewalk sheds were festooned 
with incandescent lights. Laughter and song 
were everywhere outdoors, and every moment 
| the happy throng was increased by new arrivals. 
| But in the office of the World-Democrat was 
neither gaiety nor brilliancy. At his desk the 
| city editor ruefully contemplated his assignment 
book, and tried to imagine how, without hiring 
extra help, he was to carry his paper through 
| the next few days to the culmination of Mardi 

tras without being badly ‘‘scooped.’’ 

Yet hiring more men was out of the question, 
for the managing editor had flatly refused his 
latest request to inerease the staff. He was 
alone in his office, save for two copy-readers, 
and on his list were at least three assignments 
that should be covered. 

The door opened, and a slender youth of 
nineteen, with a valise in his hand, entered, 
and stepped up to the desk. 





! 








There were pink roses on the stand by her, **Exeuse me, are you the city editor?’’ He 
and a blue bowl that had 
eontained gruel made by kind 
Cousin Elizabeth. 

‘*But, Rena —’’ 

Mrs. Millard stopped weakly 
in her protest. Her heart had 
given a throb of joy at her 
daughter’s tone. Somehow 
already vision unwarrantably 
Llotted out the present. Se- 
cretly she never saw a train 
leave the station without a 
longing to be in it, to feel the 
mechanical, rhythmic motion 
taking her far into the night, 
toward new scenes, new sun- 
risings and sunsettings. 

She had by nature the true 
spirit of the traveller, unheed- 
ing of discomfort in the joy 
of wandering—a conservation 
of energy that wreaked itself 
in broken forces upon her 
household. And there was an 
additional pleasure here. She 
knew what Henry was when 
she went off alone with him, 
although it was seven years 
since she had done it. He was 
full of little tender, chivalrous 
courtesies toward the one for 
whose comfort he was respon- 
sible,—the beloved woman in 
the midst of a crowd,—atten- 
tions likely to drop out at home 
under her too vigorous general- 
ing. Fancy was so alluring 
that she turned from it with her 
dominating self-sacrifice. 

‘*Rena, I can’t go; it’s 
impossible after all you’ve been through, too. | spoke as quickly and as nervously as he walked, 
I wouldn’t leave you for the world.’’ but his voice had a note of unconquerable 

*“‘O mother, I want to be left! I want to| cheerfulness that made it pleasant to hear. He 
learn to keep house, and you know I could | sat down and leaned forward. 
never, never learn with you here. You wouldn’t; ‘‘My name is Thompson, Wilbur Henry 
let me; you’d take everything out of my hands;}'Thompson. Here is my ecard, sir. Let me see 
you can’t bear to have me get tired; you can’t |—what did you say your name was? Duncan? 
bear to have me make mistakes and spoil things. | Thank you. Now, Mr. Duncan, I’ve come 
It’s the only way I’ll ever learn—by making | down here to work for you. I’ve just come to 
mistakes! I want to learn to keep house | town. You give me an assignment right now, 
because —’’ |and I’ll leave my bag here and look up a bunk 

Rena’s voice sank to a whisper, she buried | after I get through to-night.’’ 
her head in the pillow by her mother, and felt; ‘‘ Work for me?’ exclaimed the amazed 
for the mother’s hand and held it. jeditor. ‘‘Why, my boy, I haven’t any work 

“I’m going to have a home of my own—per- for you! I —’’ 
haps—some day. I’ve been trying to tell you ‘No work for me?’’ interrupted the visitor. 
that George and I have made itup. Hesays the | ‘‘Why, Mr. Duncan, there’s always work for 
misunderstanding was all his fault, but I know | me to do! I’m one of the best newspaper men 
it was mine—and he said—ever so much more. | you ever saw. The fact is, I came down here 
I’m so happy !’’ | especially to work for you. No work for me? 

“Dear Rena!’’? Mrs. Millard’s arms were} Look on that assignment book and tell me 
round her child, for those were moments when | there’s no work! Now come, give me an 


ORAWN BY GRISWOLD TYNG. 


TAKE THEM.” 


the thoughts of both blended in one har- | assignment and let me start.’’ 
mony. | The city editor had fairly lost his breath. 


When she released the girl she sat up| Never in his career had he thus been besought, 
briskly in bed, pushing up the bandage with | nor had he ever before declined a man whom 
a rakish effect over one eye. Her tone had|he so much desired at first sight to employ. 
the well-known ring of nervous energy as she | But he had his chief’s refusal fresh in mind. 
said: | ‘*I’m sorry, Mr. Thompson,’’ he said, ‘*but 

**Well, if I must go, I can be sewing for you, | I have orders not to increase my staff. I cannot 
at any rate. Open that lower drawer, Rena, | take you.’”’ 
and get me out that new linen and the pattern.| ‘‘Is that all?’’ exclaimed the visitor. 
I’ll eut out six shirt-waists for you,—I can do lall that work on your book? 
it perfectly well sitting up in bed,—and then I| Mr. Duncan. I come from Leake County, 
can take them with me and embroider them on | Mississippi. Ever been in Leake? It’s got 
the train. Come, Rena, it worries me not to be | more water, sir, than any other county in the 


**And 
Now see here, 








“TVE GOT TWO YEARS TO GIVE YOU, AND YOU MUST 





EWS 


state. Yes, sir. You’re 
going to laugh. But it 
doesn’t. Never a drop 
leaks out, sir. Now, 
Mr. Duncan, I’ve got 
consumption. I’ve got 
it bad. 
at Jackson says I’ve 
two years to live if I 
take care of ‘myself, but 
I can’t be cured. When 
he told me that, I said to myself, ‘Two years! 
What cannot a man do in two years? Those 
shall be the best two years of my life.’ 

‘‘I’m going to make them the best two years, 
Mr. Duncan. I’ma newspaper man. Trained 
on Joe Garret’s paper up in Leake. 
all over our exchanges for the best Southern 
paper. That was yours, sir. ‘All right,’ I 
said. ‘I’ll go right down to New Orleans and 
work for that paper.’ That’s why I’m here. 

‘*The best two years of my life, Mr. Duncan. 
Do you realize what that means? And I’m 
going to give them to you. Now—now do you 
say you have no work forme? Why, you can’t 
drive me away! I’ve got two years to give 
you, and you must take them.’’ 

He spoke with eager impetuosity. His rapid 
sentenees moved the city editor. He knew not 
what to say in reply, but at last he answered: 

** Well, Mr. Thompson, I haven’t anything 
for you, but if you want to hang on, you’d 
better go out and get a room somewhere and 
look in again.’’ 

‘*Room? In New Orleans in carnival? I’m 
not so rich, Mr. Duncan. No, 
sir! I’ll just step down to the 
levee and engage a berth on one 
of the excursion boats for the 
night, and leave my grip. I'll 
be back.’ 

Long after he was gone the 
city editor leaned back in his 
chair and stared at the door 
out of which the slender figure 
had vanished. In his ears still 
sounded the cheerful voice, and 
he eaught himself repeating, 
‘*The best two years of his 
life.”? 

With a newspaper man’s 
quick instinet for the pathetic, 
for the humorous, for the 
**human interest’’ in a charaec- 
ter or an event, he felt a certain 
elation which he was accus- 
tomed to experience only when 
he had found some ‘‘story’’ 





bring the tears of his readers. 

And indeed it was such a 
story he had found. For had 
not his visitor been a man 
condemned to die, a man with 
but two short years of life 
ahead of him, who yet had 
cheerfully aceepted his fate and 
determined to make those two 
years successful and worth 
while? 

Ah, well, here it was seven 
o’clock, and the men would be 
coming back soon, and nothing 
done. ‘‘Goto work, Duncan,’’ 
he said to himself. ‘‘You’ve 


| got forty years, and you can’t make up your 


mind to make any one or all of them especially 
good.’’ 

A moment later he called one of his copy- 
readers. 

“‘Here, Newman,’’ he said, ‘‘I’ll have to 
help out on copy, I guess. You take a run up 
to the Harmony Club. I haven’t a man near 
there, and there’ll be something special when 
the parade gets to the turn.’’ 

He entered the assignment and breathed a 
sigh of relief. ‘There was one less to look after. 
Now. if nothing happened—well, he would get 
through somehow. 

An hour later he was busily at work at his 
desk, and did not hear the door open. He 
seldom did, for that matter. In a newspaper 
office one hears only what concerns oneself. 
Half a dozen reporters were busily clicking 
their typewriters, a single copy-reader was 
struggling with a mass of copy at the table, and 
Mr. Duncan himself was literally ‘‘swamped’’ 
in the mass of telegraph ‘‘flimsy’’ and Jocal 
items which covered his desk. There was a 
quick step on the floor, and Mr. Wilbur Henry 
Thompson of Leake stood beside him. 

**Goodness gracious, Mr. Duncan! And you 
said there was no work for me! Give me some 
of that copy and let me help you out. I’m one 
of the best copy-readers you ever saw.’’ 

He waited for no consent, but picking up a 
handful of typewritten paper, the newcomer 
walked hastily to the table, while a couple of 
reporters turned and stared at him, and the city 
editor fairly gasped. 

“*T say,’’ Thompson demanded of the amazed 


The doctor up | 


I looked | 


that would stir the laughter or | 





| copy-reader, “‘what are the heads? Got a style 
| sheet? Thanks! Oh, these are easy.’’ 

| Duncan had risen to his feet, and now walking 
|to the table, he looked over the young man’s 
shoulder. With a rapidity which was a novelty 
in the office, Thompson’s pencil was flying 
along the lines, correcting spelling, punctuating, 
paragraphing, now and then deftly inserting a 
subhead, now crossing out a line or a sentence. 
| In the eyes of a newspaper man it was indeed 
beautiful work, and the city editor watched it 
|a moment, and then decided not to interfere. 

After a moment Thompson looked up, cast 
his eyes about for the basket in which to file his 
| copy, saw a hook instead, called ‘‘Copy-boy!’’ 
loudly, and ‘‘spindled’’ a story. The boy took 
it to the city editor, who hardly glanced at it. 

‘*All right,’? he said, and the copy was 
| taken to the composing-room. The best two 
| years had begun. 

‘You know,’’ said Duncan, at midnight, ‘‘] 
can’t pay you anything when I have anothe: 
man to send. If I get stuck I can pay you 
space once in a while, but if you do any othe: 
work I can’t pay you.’’ 

‘*That’s all right,’’ declared Thompson. 
‘Don’t want pay till I prove myself. What | 
| want is work. Two years, Mr. Duncan, and 
| I’m determined they shall be two fine years.’’ 
| For three weeks Wilbur Henry Thompson 

performed labors of love in the office of the 
| World-Democrat. Occasionally, when the 
office was empty of reporters and an emergency 
rose, the city editor was able to send him on an 
assignment for which he could give him space 
— so the young man was able to pay his 
| board, and that was all he asked. He was a 
bright, cheerful youth, and was in a day a 
general favorite in the office. His briskness did 
not fail, his cheerfulness was never wanting, 
his optimism was never conquered. ‘There was 
no better copy turned in at the ‘‘W-D’s’’ desk 
than came from his pencil. 

He had found a boarding-house when the 
carnival crowds had departed. One day there 
appeared at table a man whom he recognized as 
a famous traveller, just returned from a long 
journey through Central and South America. 

That is the region toward which much of the 
trade of New Orleans is looking. Here was 
|the man who would know about it. He had 
|eome into the city without ostentation and had 
not made his presence known. It was an ideal 
opportunity for the reporter. 

Thompson engaged the stranger in conversa- 
tion, and drew from him long discussions of the 
conditions of the markets in the countries he 
had visited; of the manners and customs; of 
the feeling toward the United States, and espe- 
cially toward the people of New Orleans; of 
the prospects of new steamship lines being able 
to pay, and of the extent of country the various 
ports would serve. 

He hastened to his room with the information 
still fresh in his ears, and for three hours drceve 
his pencil swiftly along the paper. Then he 
hastened to the ‘‘W-D’’ office. 

‘*Here you are, Mr. Dunean!’’ he exclaimed. 
**Here’s the best thing I’ve done yet. A real 
interview.’? He laid the copy on the desk. 

**‘Why, what’s this?’’ asked Mr. Duncan. 

‘Interview. George X. Bolling. Great trav- 
eller. You know him.’’ 

‘*But he’s not in town.’’ 

**Yes, he is. I found him.’’ 

‘*But look here, Thompson. I’m sorry, but 
the chief doesn’t like paying you so much space. 
He said to quit it. So I can’t take this.’’ 

““Oh, yes, youcan. I didn’t offer to sell that 
to you. Idon’t want pay. I’ve earned enough 
for my board already this week. That’s a 
present, Mr. Duncan. Won’t be able to make 
many presents in two years. Only one more 
Christmas, maybe. Got to get in extras. You 
print that for me.’’ 

So it was printed. It was a clear ‘‘beat.’’ 
Not another paper had a line on Mr. Bolling’s 
return. And in the early hours of the next 
forenoon Mr. Duncan was roused from a sound 
sleep by the telephone-bell to answer the queries 
of his chief. 

‘*Who did that Bolling interview ?’’ was the 
| question. 

‘*Thompson. ’” 

‘Well, you put that man at work. Thirty 
dollars a week. You ought to have had sense 
enough to put him at work long ago.’’ 

So the best two years of Thompson’s life 
were provided for. Busy years they were, 
years in which he did all that a newspaper 
man can for the upbuilding of his city and of 
his paper, years in which his cheerful helpful- 
ness shone like a sun in the dingy office of the 
World-Democrat. From the copy-boys up to 
the chief himself, and back to the stereo-rocm 
and the steam-table, every man, and the societ) 
editor, too, swore by Wilbur Henry Thompson, 
| and blessed the day that brought him to New 
| Orleans. 

But as the days went on he grew weaker and 
| thinner. His voice was as cheerful but not as 
| Strong, his step as quick but not as firm. 

At last came a day when his desk was 
vacant. Duncan was worried. Half a dozen 
| reporters gathered in one corner, discussing the 
| absence in low tones. A telephone-bell rang, 
j}and Duncan answered. A weak voice came 
to him through the receiver: 




















| ** Hello! Hello, Duncan? Say, this is 
| Thompson. Well, I’m afraid the two years are 
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Nice place. Gentlest | They took up a collection hastily. The chief | the wind and drifting snow keep up an inces- 
added to it, and Wilbur Henry Thompson was | sant hiss and rustle. 

rushed to California. But it was too late for| This is in the winter-time. In the brief 
|any lasting good. A month after he reached | summer the cries and whirring wings of .count- 
the coast the final message came. The best two | less seabirds, the sound of the arctic brooks, the 
years of his life were ended. lapping of the waves against the ice and rocks 
keep the air alive with an incessant murmur. 

| Yet there are at times brief periods of utter 
| Silence, and when these occur, the silence, to 
me, is not repellent, but fascinating in its qual- 
ities of absoluteness and purity. 

Hunger and starvation have played an impor- 
ieee part in many arctic expeditions, yet it should 
be remembered that they have played an equally 
prominent part in expeditions in what are con- 
sidered more favored regions. Carelessness or 

| mismanagement or inexperience may make them 
a serious menace anywhere in the world. 

In regard to hunger, as in regard to darkness, 
betel many know what real hunger is or can 


up. I’m in the hospital. 
nurse you ever saw. Good-by, Mr. Duncan! | 
They’ve been fine years to me.’’ 

The city editor dropped his head on his arms 
and cried. He could not help if. Nor could 
any of the others when they heard the message. 


THE * LURE « OF * THE « POLE) 


BY COMMANDE . E. PEARY US.N) 


B EFORE attempting to white and grows thick like ice- 
give an idea of the charm, cream, and one’s breath turns 
the attraction of the north instantly to ice. Yet my readers 
pole and arctic exploration, let me should understand that the cold 
attempt to answer the question— alone is not the greatest hardship | 
What is the north pole? And in of the arctic regions, nor is it a 
doing so, I imagine that I shall thing which alone should interfere 
give some information that will with arctic work. form any true idea of it? 
be new, even to the oldest and Heat and cold, as you know, are | I do not mean the hunger of the man who 
best-informed of my readers. ‘The north pole is | relative, and the climate of New England may | has slowly starved to death inactive, till he is 
the precise center of the northern hemisphere, seem as unendurable and as great a terror to a | semiconscious and life is but the faintest spark. 
the hemisphere of land, of population, of civili- | native of the tropics as does the winter cold of | Such hunger I have never known. 
zation. It is the point where the axis of the | the arctic regions to the native of New England. | What I mean is the hunger which a man feels 
earth cuts its surface. It is the spot where| A well, sound man, woman or child, if prop- who has for weeks been working to his limit in 
there is no longitude, no time, no north, 
east, no west—only south. 
where every wind that blows is a south wind. | as comfortably as we live and endure the cold | of bones and sinews; the hunger of a man 
It is the place where there is but one night | of our Northern winters here at home. whose heart and lungs and muscles are working 
and one day in every year; where two steps | It is only when the cold joins forces with an | overtime, but whose blood is still red and hot, 
only separate astronomical noon from astro- | arctic blizzard, the drifting snow and the wind, | and every drop of it calling for meat. 
nomical midnight. the winter demons of the north, that allattempts| That is the hunger which leads a man to 
It is the spot from which all the heavenly | to work or travel must be given up, and men jump on the bear or the musk-ox that he has just 
bodies appear to move in horizontal courses, | and animals are compelled to 
and a star just visible above the horizon never | burrow in their snow shelters 
sets, but circles forever, just grazing the horizon. | until the storm is over. 
More than this, the north pole is the last| The darkness of the arctic 
great geographical prize which the world has to| regions is another thing 
offer to adventurous man; the prize for which | which is very generally mis- 
the best men of the strongest, most enlightened, | understood. The ‘* Great 
most adventurous nations of the earth have | Night’’ of the pole is at 
been struggling unsuccessfully for nearly four | once the grandest, the stern- 
centuries. } est, and perhaps the most 
Perhaps I should say a word or two in expla- | trying of all natural phe- 
nation of my statement that there is no time | nomena on the globe. It is 
at the north pole. _ Something which, when once 
What is the point from which we estimate | experienced, is never forgot- 
time here? It is noon, that is, the moment) ten. How many can really 
when the sun crosses the meridian where we | form a true idea of this, even 
are, or some fixed meridian that has been | when I say that the night is 
selected. At the pole there are no meridians, | weeks and months in length? 
or, rather, all the meridians of the globe are| Try to imagine, if possible, 
gathered in one point, so there is no starting- | what it would be for each of 
point for time as we estimate it here. | the inhabitants of the United 
Another point which should be made clear | States if every year the sun 
is one on which a great many people have an | set early in October, not to 
incorrect idea. That is, that the north pole—/| rise again until the last of 
the geographical pole—is an entirely different | February. This is about the 
spot from the magnetic pole—the center of mag- | average night of the arctic 
netic attraction, where the compass is useless. | regions, although, as I have 
The latter is some sixteen hundred miles south | already said, at the pole itself this night is six | killed, and lift the skin with his knife. It is the 
of the true north pole, being located on or near| months long—from September 2ist to March | hunger which, when a dog dies in harness, 
the peninsula of Boothia Felix, the most north- | 21st. makes a man stand off the other dogs till he 
erly mainland of North America, about on the} ‘This ‘‘Great Night’? is what often drives | himself has eaten. 
meridian of Galveston. men crazy in the north. This long, irritating,| Yet while these arctic regions, 
At the north pole the compass with the| crushing weight of darkness is the great, the | cold, their darkness, their privations, labor and 
proper corrections for variation is as trustworthy unescapable drawback to arctic work. | starvation, are shudderingly repellent to the 
as in other portions of the earth’s surface. But the entire year is not a period of greater | invalid, the aged and the timid, to the man or 
Next after this definition of the pole, perhaps | or less darkness in the arctic regions. Just as| boy of health and vigor they have possessed 
it is well to take up very briefly the four things 
which, it may be said, go to form the conception 
of the aretie regions in the minds of most people. 





























unendurable darkness, so the summer is a time |of any portion of the globe. No other field 
of continuous, brilliant, and at times blinding | appeals so strongly and universally to brain and 
These four things are the cold, the darkness, | | sunlight. | blood as these dazzling, dangerous, mysterious 
the silence and hunger. The silence has been a favorite theme with | areas. ‘The mystery, the novelty, the challenge, 
Almost invariably the first questions ae Fi... than one arctic traveller and writer—the | the bigness and the cleanness of it all stir 
me by strangers are in regard to these four | unbearable silence of the arctic regions. many men. 
things, and the questions are usually in the} In my own experience I have not found this 
order given above. silence. If one’s camp or winter headquarters | more than the novelty of penetrating to new 
In the far north, when winter settles down | is near the sea, the rising and falling of the| places? ‘The travel instinct, the Wanderlust, 








Although her ribs are 
gaunt and protruding with the cold and starva- 


arctic is the nature call. 


tion of centuries, nowhere else does one get so 


| close to the great heart of Mother Earth as up 


no|erly fed and properly clothed, can live and} the biting air of the arctic regions on half- | 
It is the place | endure the severest cold of the arctic regions just | rations or less, till he is only a gaunt machine | 





THE CAIRN ON THE MOST NORTHERN OF KNOWN LANDS 


there in that dead white borderland between 
this world and interstellar space. There is to 
be found the realization of the fable of Antzeus, 
that mighty son of Poseidon, to whom every 
contact with earth gave new strength and vigor. 
Nowhere else is the air so pure, nowhere else 
the sunlight so brilliant or the darkness so 
opaque, nowhere else the storms so furious, 

There are to be found the iceberg, the glacier, 
the eternal ice and the savage mountains. There 
are the walrus, the narwhal, the musk-ox, the 
polar bear and the white wolf, there the Eskimo 
and his dogs. There are the ‘‘Great Day’’ and 
the ‘‘Great Night,’’ with Polaris in the very 
center overhead. 

Then there is the feeling of ownership, the 
right of possession which the man earns who 
lifts a new land or a new sea out of the darkness 
of the unknown, and fixes it forever upon the 
chart; the feeling that the wild, splendid scene 
before him is his because he has earned it by 
work of brain and body; won it by sheer force 
of clear head and clean muscle, 

How can I make you understand this better 
than by asking you to look with me at this 
picture of a pile of stones, two men, a flag and 
four dogs. 

Give your imagination play for a moment and 
try to realize that although the flag is gone 
and three of the dogs are dead, the pile of stones 
is still standing there, shrouded for six months 
in the gloom of the ‘‘Great 
Night,’’ standing in blinding 
sunlight throughout the 
“‘Great Day’’ of the arctic 
regions, battered by storms 
and scoured by driving 
snow, the most northerly 
of all permanent records of 
man’s wanderings. 

And this pile of stones 
means that for nearly a thou- 
sand years Norseman and 
Dane, Briton and German 
and American have crept 
painfully northward along 
the shores of the great arctic 
island of Greenland, until at 
last, in the closing year of 
the nineteenth century, the 
Stars and Stripes wrested 
its savage northern headland 
out of the mist and gloom of 
the polar night. 

And there is more than 
this in the picture. There 
on that most northern land, 
the most northerly known 
fixed point on the face of the earth, never 
trodden before perhaps by human foot, were 
gathered the representatives of three great races 


| —myself the Caucasian, Henson the Ethiopian, 


with their | 


the winter is a period of intense and almost | from time immemorial the strongest fascination | 


| affectionate slaves, 
What lends charm to our youthful excursions | aside from their master the murderous rush of 
wi infuriated polar bear or musk-ox bull, or working 


Anghmaloktok the Mongolian. 

Then there are the dogs, four of them, mem- 
bers of my own team, the ‘‘Old Guard,’’ as I 
called them. 

I could talk to you by the hour of these 
splendid creatures which have made arctic work 
possible. Descendants of the arctic wolf, they 
are wolves themselves when the sight or hot 
scent of bear or musk-ox starts the blood-lust 
flaming in their eyes. 

At other times they are companions, assistants, 
giving their lives to turn 


| for his sake till they drop dead in their harness 


in earnest, the very air seems frozen, and is filled | great sheet of ice under the influence of the tides | as the Germans call it, is innate in nearly all| without a sound; and when in the bitter dark- 


with tiny little frost crystals. ‘Tempered steel result in a continuous cracking, creaking and | animals; man is no exception. 
and seasoned oak and hickory become brittle, | groaning of the ice, which never entirely cease ; 
soft iron becomes hard as steel, molasses and | and if the camp is in the interior, the chances and men were only animals. 


lard are cut with a hatchet, petroleum turns | are that during the greater portion of the time! First and foremost among the — of the | 
& 
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“ . ° 
T seems as if I must give her some- 


thing!’’ 

Eunice Wells almost sobbed out Y~ 
these words as she stood, quite by herself, B Sars ai ON : 
gazing in at a florist’s window. She was a| and felt that there was no need 
small, thin girl, and only fifteen years old; | to be very polite to her. 
but her paltry six dollars a week formed the | ‘‘How much is this azalea?’’ 
chief support of her feeble, widowed mother | she was asking, as if in a dream. 
and little brother. ‘*Five dollars,’’ with the air of 

After the rent of their two tiny rooms and| one who should say, ‘‘Why are 
the other household bills were paid each month, | you bothering me? I know you 
there was not a penny left for such a folly as a | can’t afford to buy anything.’’ 
flower. ‘*That rose??? 

“*It was only last Christmas that she was so| ‘‘ Two dollars. Guess these 
good to me,’? Eunice mused on. ‘‘And I only| tulips are more in your line. 
the girl that waited on her in the store! | Give you this pot for sixty cents. 
Maybe I was pleasanter than some of the others, | Give you a dozen daffodils for 
and flew round more to find the things she | fifty cents.’’ 


CLARK 


fragrant blossoms. 
is it?’’ she asked, breathlessly. 





with an accent of even deeper | 

contempt, 

cents.”’ 
**I will take it!’’ she cried. 


house, but Eunice almost ran the 
whole way. 
along, conflicting thoughts began 
to disturb her. 





sweet alyssum. Perhaps she 


wanted. But to think she should miss me,and| And Eunice had but forty-five would say, ‘‘Why should that 
ask my name, and why I wasn’t there! No-| cents in her shabby little purse—with the scrap | poor shop-girl send me this cheap little thing? 
body else cared—but that Mrs. Day did. And | of round steak for dinner still to buy! Better have given me nothing at all.’’ Oh, it | 


I never shall forget those great roses she sent 
me, and all those nice things to eat. And now 
they say she is awfully sick—and I can’t do a 


She felt as if the clerk could count her money 
through the crumpled bit of chamois skin which | 
she was grasping tight in her hand. She turned, 


might all be an impulsive blunder! 
Yet never faltering in her purpose, Eunice 
ran up the steps of the stately house. 











thing!’’ saying, with an attempt at dignity, ‘‘I think | taken time at the florist’s to scrawl on a card | 
By this time Eunice was almost weeping | I will not take anything to-night.’’ 
outright. As she was walking out, a little pot of sweet | you are sick. Please accept this very little 


Suddenly, moved, as it seemed, by something | alyssum caught her eye. thing with her love. 
outside herself, she found herself advancing|. Her father had been a farmer, and sweet, The maid who came to the door looked coldly 
slowly into the shop, and pricing the plants | alyssum had run riot over the farmhouse gar- | at her, and unwillingly took in her hands the 
and flowers, den, just as this cheerful little plant was rioting | card and the little pot, with its covering of 
The clerk gave one glance at her clothes, | over the edges of its pot, all alive with tiny, | brown, tissue-paper. 








A- POT -OF- SWEET- ALYSSUM 


Eunice feared in her heart | filled with a gush of happy tears. 


a sick woman. 


It is the call of | ness of the ‘‘Great Night,’’ starvation grips a 
the old free wild life when the world was young | village in its bony grasp, they yield their lives 
| to feed their master’s children. 


But I am wandering from what I had in 


ay % Pi & 


that her poor offering might be so despised 
as never to find its way to the sick-room, 
but there was nothing more that she could do 
about it, and she hurried off in the gray 


**How much | spring twilight. She thought of the sweet 
| alyssum all the next day. 
** That??? repeated the clerk, | tured with the thought of the poverty and 


First she was tor- 


meanness of her gift. Then she would cherish 


**That is only ten | | @ hope that it, slight and valueless as it was, 


| might, after all, carry some comfort. 
When she reached her home that night a 


It was a mile to Mrs. Day’s| letter awaited her on the bare, clean kitchen 


table. It was written weakly, in pencil, but it 


As she hurried | was full of feeling. 


**Never, dear Eunice Wells,’’ it began, ‘‘did 


Perhaps the rich | I receive a gift so precious to me as your pot of 
lady cared nothing for humble | 


sweet alyssum. It grew in my grandmother’s 
garden in my childhood. I loved it. It is even 
now my favorite flower. How could you know 
it? A beautiful breeze from the sweetest corner 
of the past blows through my room whenever 
I look at it. 


*“*Thank you, dear friend. I shall never for- 


She had | get your loving thought.’’ 


It was a trifling incident—just the gift of a 


which he had given her, ‘‘Eunice Wells is sorry pot of one of the cheapest and commonest of 


flowers, and a penciled letter of gratitude from 
But to the heart of the poor 
shop-girl came a thrill of such pure and heavenly 
joy as is seldom granted to mortals. As she 
bowed her head on the worn old table, her eyes 











mind—to call the roll of these four of the ‘‘Old 


Guard.’’ The dog standing to the left is 
Panikpahperdu, who died of the Eskimo dog 
disease at Etah; the dog in the center, facing 
you, is Muktaksoah, tossed and killed by an 
infuriated musk -ox bull west of Discovery 
Harbor; the black dog with his back to you is 
Ingeropahpu, fleetest of all my dogs, the life 
cuffed out of him by a wounded polar bear at 
the head of Sawyer’s Bay. 

The dog seated to the right and facing you is 
Thalarktoksoah, the gray king, leader of my 
own team in all my aretie journeys during the 
past four years, with me on the long sledge 
journey round the northern end of Greenland, 
with me on the journey out upon the polar 
pack to eighty-four degrees seventeen minutes 
north latitude, best and faithfulest and most 
affectionate of all my dogs. Once his back 





was nearly torn off by the claws of a polar bear, 
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later two holes were punched in his chest by the 
horns of a big musk-ox; yet he survived these 
accidents, was later victor in many a hard-fought 
struggle with both bear and musk-ox, and finally 
was brought home by me, together with his 
queen, and both are now in the Bronx Zodlogical 
Park in New York, sure of full rations and no 
hard work for the rest of their natural lives. 

Is it strange that no vigorous man ever goes 
north, and has such experiences as these, with- 
out wanting to return? 

Do you wonder that, when I think of the 
glittering prize still waiting to be won up there 
beyond the barrier of ice and cold and darkness, 
I often have a feeling of contempt for all the 
petty surroundings of civilized life, and long to 
be there again with my faithful dogs and loaded 
sled before me, working my way across the polar 
pack toward that on which for sixteen years I 


| have set my heart? 











[i N the wild mountains of southern Cali- 

fornia there is a range called Tecolote, 
C2NO a word which means an owl. But 
other sounds than the solemn, responsive hoot- 
ings of Tecolote woke the echoes of the dark 
cations when night fell and all was still. The 
shrill cries of coyotes, the yapping of foxes and 
plaintive mewling of wildcats sounded along 
the ridges, and the answering bay of Gib Davis’s 
hounds rolled back from his ranch in Lone 
Valley. There he lived with his aged father, 
tended their cattle, and hunted or rode with the 
hounds. 

With the breath of spring the cries of the 
wild ones took on a more raucous sound. The 
coyote called for his mate, and the wildcat 
challenged the world with throaty yowls. Then 
on a night in March a shrill scream quavered 
from the ridge to the north, and rose to a blood- 
eurdling yell. It was the voice of the Tecolote 
lion, the lord of all the range, and when his 
ery was ended a great silence fell, for all the 
animals were afraid. 

But in the house at Lone Valley there was 
a sudden clump of boots, and Gib Davis appeared 
at the doorway with a rifle. At sight of her 
master old Queenie, the leader of the pack, 
leaped from the ground and raised her cry in 
the silence, and the younger hounds joined in the 
chorus of defiance, while all the wild animals 
held their peace. 

‘*Chase him up!’’ cried Gib. ‘‘Out, Queenie! 
Turk! Bugle! Shake him up!’’ and the pack 
dashed madly off into the darkness. 

Far up on the ridge the lion suddenly paused 
and stood intent, listening. ‘Then as the rush 
of feet swept nearer he lowered his proud head 
and fled in mighty leaps, for he dared not face 
Queenie and her pack of white-fanged followers. 

‘* Yow - wow - wow!’”’ they bayed, as they 
struck the fresh scent of their old enemy; and 
far into the night they pursued him, till at last 
the trail was lost. 

For years they had chased the Tecolote lion, 
but he always escaped them, leaping up sheer 
heights, where they could not follow. But 
when in the early dawn the hounds returned 
and crept apologetically to the feet of their 
master, he did not scold, but petted and fed 
them well, for they had driven the lion from 
the range, and perhaps saved him the loss of 
cattle. 

Not for a single day could Gib Davis spare 
his dogs, and on many a cold and rainy night 
he crawled from his blankets and rode up the 
caiion, where they bayed beneath some tree, 
not because he wanted the fox or the wildcat, 
but to keep them fierce in the confidence of his 
support. So the ‘‘varmints’’ learned by dear 
experience to avoid Lone Valley, and Gib’s cows 
raised their calves in peace. 

But a new and greater peril—more destructive 
than the Tecolote lion—now threatened the life 
of Gib’s herd. A stranger from the East had 
settled in Hope Valley, over the ridge to the 
north, and seeing the grass so high after the 
winter rains, had brought in many cattle, so 
that the upper range was overstocked and eaten 
bare. All this was done without so much as 
‘‘by your leave’’ to old John Davis, who had 
run his cattle on Tecolote Mountain for thirty 
years. 

Naturally there was no love lost between the 
Davis and Beckley families, and while Gib often 
rode past the Beckley house, he never stopped 
to chat with the lonely women there; and when 
he had any business with Silas Beckley, he 
transacted it from the saddle, briefly. As for 
Alice, the Beckley girl, although she was tall 
and fair, he never so much as turned his head 
to look at her. 

On the morning after the lion returned, Gib 
saddled his horse early. 

‘I guess I’ll ride over and see if the lion got 
a calf last night,’’ he said to his father; and 
when, in the cafion above their ranch, he found 





the signs of a struggle, he muttered, ‘‘I hope it 
was a Beckley critter.’’ 
Sure enough, it was, and Silas Beckley was 


spoken of his grievance. 
| him that Beckley could be ignorant of the wrong 


rubbing strychnin into the mangled 
careass. ‘‘Good morning, Mr. Davis!’’ he 
cried, looking up. ‘‘See what fhe coyotes have 
done—killed this fine yearling. ’’ 

‘‘Umph!’”’ said Gib, and rode on. ‘‘If he 
doesn’t know the difference between a coyote’s 
work and a lion’s,’’ he growled, ‘‘I won’t saya 
word !’’ 

Within a week Silas Beckley had three more 
carcasses to poison, and it was a disastrous 
week for coyotes. But the lion continued his 
depredations undisturbed, kill- 
ing each night a fresh calf. 

As for Gib Davis, he drove 
all his young stock from the 
northern range and said noth- 
ing. In the night Queenie and 
her children bayed and chased ; 
and the wise old lion of Teco- 
lote stayed in Hope Valley, 
where only the feeble bark of a 
little woolly dog announced his 
near approach. 

Gib Davis and his father had 
many a hearty laugh over the 
Beckley ‘‘coyote.’? By buying 
the old Hope Valley ranch and 
overstocking the free range, 
Beckley had violated no legal 
right. but his action was con- 
trary to frontier ethics, and fur- 
thermore, it menaced the life of 
their herd. 

If nature, in the person of the 
Tecolote lion, saw fit to reduce 
the excess of cattle, it was not 
for the Davises to interfere. 
Better that the lion should 
decimate the usurping herd in 
the spring than that the hills 
should be stripped of grass and 
foliage, and all the cattle starve 
before the summer passed. It 
was their lookout to see that the 
lion got none of their herd, and 
each day Gib rode the circuit of 
Hope Valley, to make certain 
that none of his calves had 
wandered back. 

Each day, as he passed the 
Beckley house, the woolly dog 
came out and pretended to bark 


there, 








WHEN ALICE BEGAN TO THANK HIM 











he was doing, and now that he had spoken, he | followers lay sleeping gently, rousing at each 


spurred his horse, and to avoid discussion, 
dashed on up the cafion. 

For a week he evaded the Beckleys, but one 
morning Silas met him at the gate. 

‘*We had a terrible experience with that 
panther last night, Mr. Davis,’’ he said. ‘‘He 
came down to my very door, and for a time we 
feared he would attempt to enter. My daughter’s 
little dog was caught outside and badly hurt. 
Mrs. Beckley thought you might be willing to 
help set his broken leg.’’ 

‘*All right,’’? said Gib; and then, warming 
a little, ‘‘I’m sure sorry he got hurt.’’ 

But although he cared for the woolly dog 
tenderly, he expressed no sympathy for the loss 
of cattle, nor did he try to calm the fears of the 
terrorized family. When Alice began to thank 
him for his skilful dog-surgery, he leoked away, 
and at last replied, very shortly, ‘‘Oh, that’s all 
right! I just did it for the pup,’’ and then 
rode sternly off up the trail. 

‘*Mr. Davis,’’ said Beckley one day, as he 
hurried out after tending the almost healed leg 
of his friend, the pup, ‘‘I want to ask a favor 
of you. I want you to come over here to-night 
with your hounds and drive this lion away from 
my house. I’ll pay you well for your trouble, 
and if you kill him I’ll give you one hundred 
dollars for his scalp. But either he has got to 
go or we have, for my women-folks won’t stay 
here another week.’’ 

Gib tightened his cinch and deliberately 
mounted his horse. Then he looked Beckley 
full in the eye. 

‘‘Well, I’ll tell you, Mr. Beckley,’’ he said. 
‘* After the way you have come in here and tried 
to freeze us out, I think I’ll take the lion for a 
neighbor every time. I took care of your pup 





sound, and snuffing the cool night wind. As 
the morning star rose in the east, Queenie sud- 
denly sprang to her feet and sniffed the tainted 
breeze. 

‘*Ow-wow-wow!’’ she challenged, and every 
dog leaped up and answered fiercely, while the 
hair rose slowly on their backs and necks. But 
Gib Davis, deadened with sleep, only turned 
over in bed and groaned. 

**Yow-wow-wow!”’ bayed old Queenie, and 
without waiting for her master’s encouragement, 
she dashed out into the night. Up on the ridge 
the lion arched his baek and growled savagely ; 
then he looked quickly behind him. The silent 
rush of the dogs changed to a quick scramble, 
then to a baying charge, and the conviction of 
their valor sent the bold lion flying up the trail 
to Hope Valley. 

At first he drew away a little, but over the 
ridge and plunging down, Queenie gained in 
great leaps, and rushing close, she reached out 
and deftly nipped his heel. With a snarl the 
lord of Tecolote wheeled about and struck a 
mighty blow with his paw. It fell short, and 
the pack surged about him, each eager to fasten 
upon his throat, yet wary of his claws. Before 
his face they danced with bared teeth; but 
behind they bit him and sprang away. Which- 
ever way he faced, they stormed his rear and 
bit him to the quick. 

Lashed to a fury, he finally broke their circle, 
and in a whirlwind of lightning passes changing 
ends like a gymnast, he bounded away and 
sprang up a scrubby oak-tree. From this retreat 
he glared down, spitting and snarling viciously, 
while the hounds rioted about below, waiting 
for their master. 

For an hour they threw themselves against 


out of friendship for the pup, but as long as the tree, challenging the lion to descend, en- 
you run cattle on my range you can kill your | | treating their master to come quickly. At 


own lions.’’ 
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- HE LOOKED AWAY. 


And after that Gib did not stop | ‘last Gib rose grumbling from his bed, seized 


his rifle and saddled his horse 
in the corral. 

Shivering in the night chill, 
he drew rein before the scrubby 
oak, and the dogs redoubled 
their yelling and clamor ; but the 
lion hugged the bark and lay 
still. 

‘*Tt’s probably some old cat,’’ 
growled Gib, as he stumbled 
about in the dark, scrutinizing 
the silhouette of the tree against 
the eastern sky. But the glow 
of dawn had not yet reached 
the valley, and in the heavy 
branches the lion lay fully con- 
cealed. Gib searched his pockets 
for matches to light a fire, but 
not one could he find, and at 
last, cold and disgusted, he sat 
down to await the dawn. 

Slowly the rosy light crept 
over the mountain, and again 
Gib stepped about beneath the 
tree, trying to make out enough 
of the cat to hazard a shot. 
Against the trunk old Queenie 
leaped and yelped madly, insist- 
ing upon the importance of her 
quarry; but Gib was uncon- 
vineed. He threw a rock into 
the bunch of limbs, but nothing 
moved. 

‘‘Oh, shut up!’’ he shouted, 
irritably. ‘‘You’ve only treeda 
fox or some old cat,’’ and laying 
his gun on the ground, he began 
laboriously to climb the tree. 
**T’ll shake him out,’? he mut- 
tered, ‘‘and let the dogs kill 
him. Sick him, Queenie!’’ he 


at him, then frisked up and tried to make] at the Beckley place, although the little lame | called down through the branches, and swung 


friends. At first Gib ignored his advances, 
glancing furtively toward the house, for he 
would not so much as be friends with Beckley’s 
dog. But as the lonely little thing persisted, 
and at last learned to watch for his coming and 
meet him at the gate, Gib fell into a way of 
talking to him. 

“Oh, go off! You couldn’t scare a jack- 
rabbit,’’ he would say; or, ‘‘ You wait till that 
old lion gets after you! He’ll learn you!’’ All 
of which passed for a huge joke with the little 
dog. 

But one night the joke came true. The lion, 
grown bold, came down to the Beckley house, 
and after cleaning out the chicken-coop, actually 
chased little Frisk under the house, and crawled 
after him. The screaming of women and the 
trampling overhead soon scared him out again, 
but not until he had given Frisk and the Beck- 
leys a terrible fright. 

When Gib rode by the next morning, he found 
the whole family, instead of the lone woolly 
dog, waiting for him at the gate. 

‘Why, of course it’s a lion,’’? he replied, 
seornfully, as Beckley described it. ‘‘He’s 
been killing your calves for a month! I guess 
old Garrett didn’t tell you about him when he 
sold you the ranch, or you wouldn’t have been 
so free in overstocking the range the way you 
have. The chances are he’!] catch all the calves 
you’ve got before fall, and then maybe mine 
will have a show to live.’’ 


The bitterness of six months’ brooding was | 


in his voice, for it was the first time Gib had 





dog still waited for him by the gate. 
Night after night the Tecolote lion screamed 


| from the ridges, and every morning his huge 


tracks showed fresh in the Beckley yard; but 
he never crossed the ridge to Lone Valley, where 
old Queenie and her fierce children bayed and 
chased. At last, in desperation, Beckley sent 
to town and bought two great hounds, so large 
and strong that they could easily overcome even 
a lion. 

But on the first night, when they were still 





himself up on a limb. 

What happened next was always a little hazy 
to Gib, but he landed on the ground with a 
broken leg, and a nine-foot mountain-lion on 
top of him! 

Then a Titanic cat-and-dog fight broke over 
him ; he was kicked and scratched and trampled, 
and he woke to find himself prostrate before a 
crouching panther and reaching for his gun. 
But each time that his hand went out to seize 
the rifle, the lithe creature turned from the dogs 


unaccustomed to their home, the lion led them | and made to pounce upon him—only to be balked 
far up the cafion ; and when at last they faltered, | by old Queenie, who flew at his flanks and 
lost and unsupported, he turned upon them | checked the spring. Then there was a pause, 


| suddenly. 


Then as they fled toward the house, he leaped 
upon the hindmost and killed him at a blow. 
Thus did the bold lord of Tecolote avenge him- 
self for many a shameful flight before Queenie 
and her brood; and on the next night he 
made his revenge complete, for he came down 
to the house and killed the other hound before 
the door. 

After that he became bolder than ever, “and 
lay near the ranch-house by day. 
Davis kept his hounds at home he had no 
fear, and at the end of a month twenty Beck- 
ley cows lowed for their calves and were not 
answered. 

Perhaps it was the confidence that comes from 
a full stomach, perhaps the dream of a greater 
revenge, that lured the lion back to Lone Valley. 

One evening in May the lord of Tecolote 


| passed over the ridge from Hope Valley and 


It never occurred to | 


advanced boldly upon the Davis ranch-house. 
Before the door old Queenie and her tried 


| 


when the hounds whimpered and licked their 
wounds, and the lion, his back against the tree, 
fixed his glowing yellow eyes on Gib, and 
buckled his ears back spitefully, digging his 


| feet into the earth. 


Down in the valley the Beckleys had heard 
the hounds, and at the peep of dawn Silas 
Beckley opened the door and looked out. Un- 
noticed, the little woolly dog crept between his 
feet and made straight for the cafion, where 


While Gib | the hounds yelped and tumbled in combat. 


Just as the battle lulled and the lion turned 
upon his crippled enemy, little Frisk came racing 
up the hill, barking like a diminutive fury. As 
a fighter he was a mere joke, but for the moment 
his frenzied antics held the lion’s attention. His 
eyes shifted from Gib and followed the new- 
comer with wicked intentness, while he scratched 
his hind feet deeper and bared his teeth in a 
snarl. 

That moment saved Gib Davis’s life. Stealth- 
ily his hand glided out and seized the rifle. 























Softly he cocked it, and then threw it to his 
shoulder with a jerk. 

** Sngrrr!’? growled the lion, and wheeled 
upon him, but in that same instant the rifle 
spoke. ‘ 

High into the air flashed the tawny length 
of the panther, and as Gib braced himself for 
the shock, old Queenie, the faithful, leaped 
also and grappled the beast by the throat. 

They fell in a struggling heap, and all 
the hounds rushed forward; but the lord of 
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Tecolote lay quiet, for the bullet had pierced 
his brain. 

As Gib Davis had nursed her woolly dog, so 
Alice Beckley cared for him, and when he was | 
strong enough to ride again and the flowers fol- 
lowed the rains, they found a way of adjusting | 
the old feud. One thing that Gib gained and 
treasured was a half-ownership in the woolly | 
dog. Now that the Tecolote lion is dead, the 
Beckley and Davis cattle raise their calves in | 
peace again, feeding in Hope Valley side by side. 
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CHAPTER TWO. 


[Cc ASEY’S appearance was greeted by a 
shout of defiance from the groups gath- 
ered on the hillside, but the old man 
walked forward unhurriedly and calmly. For 
a moment it seemed as if the head-hunters were 
about to charge him, but they remained on their 
elevated position, probably fearing a trap. 

When Casey reached the center of the little 
valley he stopped, laid his carbine on the ground, 
and held up his empty hands. Then he beck- 
oned for some one to come forward and talk 
with him. ‘ 

For a long time the natives hung back, but at 
last half a dozen jumped from the lowest terrace 
.and ran toward him. He snatched up the rifle 
and waved them back. They stopped. 

Casey held up the open fingers of one hand 
and shook his head violently. He held up one 
finger, and then made a gesture as of shaking 
hands with great heartiness. ‘Then he beckoned 
again. At last the man who seemed to be the 
leader handed his spear to another man and 
stepped forward. 

Casey turned toward the boys, and his voice 
floated back, thin but triumphant. 

‘*How’s that for wireless talk?’’ he asked. 
**Send out José to interpret, and keep out of 
sight, the rest of you. You’re supposed to be 
my tribe in ambush, understand ?’’ 

At sight of José the crowd on the terraces set 
up a great shout and rattled their weapons. 
The advancing chief stopped, but after a moment 
he turned, apparently ordering his people to be 
silent, and then came on himself. 

He halted at a little distance from Casey, and 
they held a long conversation with many ges- 
tures. Finally he advanced and shook Casey’s 
hand. Immediately the crowd shouted again, 
and came pouring down into the valley, while 
Casey motioned to the boys to advance with 
the horses. 

They went forward with some hesitancy, for 
the men who had gathered about the chief and 
Casey came rushing on with loud shouts. But 
the broad brown faces were all agrin, and the 
naked warriors patted the boys’ clothing with 
appealing friendliness. Casey was laughing, 
too. 

‘Come on, boys!’’ he shouted through the 
din. ‘‘Let me make you acquainted with my 
dear old friend, the chief of—of whatever it 
may be. We’re like brothers already, though 
we don’t know each other’s names. My arms 
are lame yet with the long-distance conversation 
I was havin’ with him there at first.’’ 

The chief grasped their hands, one after the 
other. He was a little man, hardly more than 
four feet and a half tall, but the boys looked at 
him with envious eyes. His shoulders were very 
broad and his chest was deep, and the splendid 
muscles rippled all over his body at every move- 
ment. He seemed the embodiment of lithe, 
unconscious strength and agility. Suddenly he 
began to speak with great earnestness. 

‘*He says,’’ José interpreted, ‘‘that he is 
sorry they were not like friends at first. He 
thought you were their enemies come from the 
south to hunt for heads. Very bad people live 
to the south, not like these people, who are 
good and kind.’’ José smothered an incredulous 
smile behind his hand, and went on: ‘‘ He says 
his people have always been friends to the 
white men, but they never saw any white men 
come like this before, and it frightened them. 
But now they are not frightened, for they know 
by your faces that you are good people, and he 
invites you to sleep in his house to-night.’’ 

“*That’s about what he said to me,’’ said 
Casey, ‘‘and it sounds true enough, barrin’ the 
reference to our faces. I said we’d stay. It 
will be a fine chance to see the head-hunters at 
home. ’? 

‘*Head-hunters!’? Phil echoed, scornfully. 
“‘Of course it’s all very interesting and every- 
thing, but these jolly little men can’t be head- 
hunters. ’” . 

‘‘Maybe not,’’ Casey answered, dryly. ‘‘I 
was snowed in for three months once up in 
Colorado with a professional murderer. He 
was as pleasant company as ever I met, but he 
was takin’ a vacation just then.’’ 

The pony was unpacked by this time, and 
the boys were much surprised to see one of the 
diminutive men sling the heavy aparejos from | 
his shoulders, swing the rest of the pack across | 
them, and jog lightly away. 

“* Strong, eh? ’? Casey muttered, following | 
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their eyes. ‘‘But he ought to 
be. Look at those shoulders.’’ 

The chief took Casey’s hand 
and led him with great ceremony 
to the foot of the terraces, while 
other men did the same for Phil 
and Rob. The ascent was even 
more steep than at the first vil- 
lage, and the Americans were 
badly blown long before they 
reached the summit. But the 
gay crowd skipped up as lightly 
as birds. 

The chief led the way to his 
house, and they were stooping 
to enter under the low thatch 
when José said, ‘‘Pardon, but 
I do not think the sefiores will 
like to sleep here.’’ 

“Why ?’’ demanded Casey. 

**Tt is not comfortable,’’ José 
replied, evasively. 

‘*T believe he’s afraid,’’ Casey 
said, as they crawled into the 
little cubby-hole of a house, far 
too low for even Rob to stand 
erect. 

They were hardly inside when 
Phil pointed to the wall. 

**Look!’’ he almost gasped, in 
his surprise. 

On the wall, tastefully deco- 
rated with streamers of gay cloth 
and bunches of long, plaited 
grass, hung a grinning skull. 
Then Casey discovered on the 
rafters a bag of netting, which 
proved to be filled with more 
skulls. 

“Of course it’s interesting 
and all that,’ the old man 
murmured, ‘‘but these jolly little men—Ouch !’’ 
and he dug hastily down the back of his 
neck. 

*“‘T made a mistake,’’ said Phil, coloring at 
Casey’s tone. And then he, too, clapped him- 
self violently on the neck. 

Rob looked at them in perplexity for a 
moment, and then a gleam of comprehension 
came into his own eyes. 

“*T say,’’ he cried, clawing at his elbow, 
**something’s biting me!’’ 

‘‘Something’s biting all of us, then,’’ said 
Casey, ‘‘an’ ’twould be easier to catch them if 
we had no more clothes than the rest of the 
crowd wear. José!’’ he called, crawling to the 
door. 

**Si, senor,’’ the man answered, promptly. 

**Tell the chief,’’ Casey ordered, ‘‘that it is | 
not the custom of white men to sleep in houses 
—leastways,’’ he added in English, ‘‘not when 
the houses are alive, and have this kind of pic- 
tures on the walls besides.’’ 

‘*Si, seior,’’? José answered, gravely. ‘‘It) 
is not comfortable. All Igorrote houses are like | 
that.’’ 

They found one of the houses a little more 
elevated from the ground than the others, and 
spread their blankets under it. It was growing 
dark by this time, and a man brought a flaring 
torch. The villagers squatted round the house, 
twenty deep, admiring these strange white 
visitors who preferred to live under houses 
instead of in them. The chief sat on the ground 
close beside them, occasionally saying a few 
words through José. 

**Ask him what that big fire over there is 
for,’’ directed Phil. 

‘‘He says that they cook good meat for a 
feast,’? José explained. ‘‘ Never has their 
village been honored by the visit of a white 
man before, and they will make a very great 
feast.’’ 

When at last they were summoned to the 
feast, the body of a small and nicely roasted 
animal lay on the ground, on a neat platter of 
leaves, sending up a delicious fragrance. Round 
it were other primitive dishes, heaped high with 
steaming rice, white sweet potatoes, and many 
unknown but pleasant-smelling vegetables. 

‘‘1’m glad they aren’t cannibals,’’ Rob said, 
as they took their seats in the circle. 

‘*I’m so hungry I wouldn’t care much if they 
were,’’ Phil answered, as the chief began cut- 
ting up the roast. ‘‘M-m! That meat smells 
good. I wonder what it is?’’ 

**T’ve been looking at the head,’’ said Rob, 
‘fand somehow it reminds me of something. | 





José,’’? he asked, suspiciously, ‘‘what kind of 
meat is this?’’ 

José smiled cheerfully. ‘‘Dog, sefor.’’ 

**Dog?’’ Phil cried, while Rob edged away 
from the heaped-up plate which a woman had 
just set before him. 

**It is their custom,’’ José explained. 
like dog better than any other meat. 
always have it at their feasts.’’ 

**Now, now, boys! Mind your manners care- 
fully,’” said Casey, who was busy with his 
own plate. ‘‘These wild folk are mighty 
touchy about such things. Take your meat 
like little men.’’ 

Thus urged, both boys made an attempt to 
show their hosts that they were masters of 
head-hunter etiquette. The meat was not at 
all unpleasing in either appearance or odor, but 
the prejudice of their race was old and strong, 
and, as Phil said, the mere thought of eating 
dog made him shiver. So they sat silent and 
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“LET ME MAKE YOU ACQUAINTED WITH MY DEAR OLD FRIEND, THE 


CHIEF OF ~OF-” 


uncomfortable, surprised that Casey could show 
such unconcern. 

Suddenly Rob made a discovery. ‘‘ Look, 
Phil!’’ he whispered. ‘‘He’s eating away like 
anything on the rice and potatoes, but he 
doesn’t touch the meat.’’ 

Phil watched the old man till he was sure. 
The discovery of this treachery was almost too 
much for his temper. 

**I don’t call it very nice,’’ he said, sourly, 
‘*to tell us to eat dog so these people won’t be 
offended, and then not eat it yourself.’’ 

‘*Have you been eatin’ it?’’ Casey asked, in 
a tone of sorrowful surprise. ‘‘I don’t seem 
to remember sayin’ anything about that. I 


thought I said take it, and I’m takin’ all they 


want to give me.’’ 


**Huh!’’ snorted Phil, but he fell to on his | 
vegetables with great relish; and so the Ameri- 


cans made a hearty meal, after all. Their 
savage entertainers had all the time been eating 
like savages, and the roast was soon reduced 
to a pathetic skeleton. 

Then more wood was heaped on the fire, and 
the women dragged out a big drum and a 
number of bamboo cylinders. 

Some of the men produced brass gongs, like 
big basins, and began to dance in a circle, while 
the women pounded their drums vigorously, 
and the whole assemblage set up a wild, melan- 
choly chant. 

Suddenly six young men bounded into the 
firelit space. They were naked except for their 
loin-cloths, and each was armed with spear and 
shield and sharp-spiked head-ax. For a time 
they circled slowly, each brandishing his 
weapons in postures of attack and defense 
against an imaginary foe. 

But soon the beating of the drums grew 
quicker, and the chant shriller, and the dancers 
more excited. They thrust their axes and spears 
with reckless disregard of their companions and 
the crowd, and began yelling like madmen. It 
was a wild scene as the shadows flickered on 
the shaggy encircling roofs, on the gleaming 
eyes and polished skins of the dancers, and on 
the bright steel of the weapons, while the very 


air throbbed with the deep tum-tum of the | 


drums and the discordant clanking of the gongs, 


the stamping of feet and the shrill monotony | 


of the chant. 

The boys began to breathe quickly as the 
maddening excitement of the thing got hold of 
them; but when one of the dancers, after a 
thrust of his spear, leaped forward with a 
shout of triumph, placed the bottom of his 
shield across an imaginary neck, struck with 





his ax, pretended to raise the bleeding trophy 
on the spike, and bounded away with inarticu- 
late cries of exultation, the scene became too 
realistic. The visitors had seen a head-huntet 
at work, and their dreams that night were not 
all pleasant. 

They were not sorry that Casey insisted on 
starting early the next morning. 
were interesting, but the boys hoped neve 
meet them in any less friendly mood, 

They had now turned their backs on the 
mountains for a time, and the country through 
which they rode was desolate in the extreme 
The only vegetation was cogon grass, which 
had been burned by the natives in order that 
the tender the new growth might 
furnish forage for their few animals. Far ahead 
across the blackened fields rose the small range 
which lies between the main stream of the 
Cagayan and its western branch, in the valley 
of which they were travelling. These hills were 
their objective for the night, 
but the boys felt no interest in 
them. The past few days had 
been crowded so full of expe- 
rience that their minds were 
growing jaded. And their 
bodies were weary with a 
weariness such as only one 
who has followed the unre- 
lenting endless trail for day 
after day can know. 

They had no appetite and 
sleep was unrefreshing. Casey 
had been suffering from a sort 
of madness which some time 


These savages 
to 


shoots of 


or other attacks every wan- 
derer over wide spaces. 
With all the time in the 


world in which to reach no- 
where in particular, a man 
begins racing. Day after day 
he rides swiftly on, looking 
straight ahead, seeing nothing, 
feeling nothing, and his sole 
happiness comes when beside 
the camp-fire at night he 
says, with carefully concealed 
pride: 

‘Well, I reckon we made 
forty miles to-day.’’ 

Casey had _ unconsciously 
been doing just this, and 
nature was demanding her 
penalty. There comes a time 
when one can be no more tired 
—a day when the brain is 
numb with sleep, and legs and 
neck and back ache with sheer 
exhaustion and the skin burns 
with fever. 

If you have been living 
sensibly, a day of dozing beside 
| the camp-fire puts you on your feet, and there- 
| after you can go on forever. But if you have, 
| Or have made, a weak spot in yourself, the 
| trail will find it out, and you will be that most 

pitiable and useless of objects, a sick man in 
the wilderness. 

Casey glanced often at the boys as they rode 
|on in the burning heat, and their listless eyes 
| showed him the trouble. Just before sunset 
| they crossed the west branch of the Cagayan, 
wading and swimming; and Rob was hardly 
out of the saddle when he was seized with a 
| chill. 

Casey stripped off his wet clothes, wrapped 

him in a blanket, and gave him a big dose of 
| Jamaica ginger. 

**1’m an old fool, boys!’’ he said, penitently. 
‘*We’ll camp over here for a day and rest.’’ 

So the next morning the boys lay in delicious 
| laziness till long after sunrise, and when at last 
| they sat up, José was bringing in a deer on his 

shoulders. 

“The woods round here are full of ’em,’’ 
| Casey said. ‘‘It didn’t take us ten minutes to 
| get this one.’’ 

The venison steak made an appetizing break- 
fast, and afterward the natives and Casey cut 
the rest of the meat into narrow strips and laid 
them on flat rocks to dry in the broiling sun. 
By nightfall the meat was sufficiently cured 
to be safe, and by nightfall, too, the boys felt 
alive once more. 

‘Can ye go ahead in the mornin’?’’ Casey 
asked at bedtime. 

*‘Go ahead!’’ Rob exclaimed, as he lazily 
stretched his muscles. ‘‘I never felt better in 
my life. Start now, if you want to.’’ 

The next day they crossed the range, which 
seemed like a pigmy after the cordillera, al- 
though it was really of very respectable height. 

They stopped at a sleepy little Filipino town 
on the eastern side for lunch and a long rest, 
and in the cool of the afternoon they rode on 
to the eastward between great fields of tobacco. 
They passed through another little village, and 
suddenly Casey reined in his horse with a 
| Start. 

**T reckon this is the end of the trail for now, 
| boys,’’ he said, 

Right at the feet of the ponies a bluff of clay 
| fell sheer for fifty feet, and at its base a mighty 
| river sucked hungrily. Across its waters lay a 
beach of white sand, and then, very far away 
jand dim in the gathering shadows, another 
bluff rose. They had come to the Nile of the 

Philippines, the River Cagayan. 
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CURRENT TOPICS. 


| owed Germany also will celebrate the 
Fourth of July. Let us hope that it will 
not introduce the toy pistol as a joy-making 
agent. 


| geen Rozhdestvensky played the willing 
scapegoat by taking full blame for the loss 
of his fleet in the Sea of Japan. He satisfied 
Russian officialdom by saying, ‘‘I alone am 
guilty,’’ but was acquitted on the ground that 
when he surrendered he was incapacitated by 
his wound and not in possession of his full 
powers. 


np Francisco stopped its labor of reconstruc- 
tion one day last month to celebrate the 
sixtieth anniversary of the raising of the Ameri- 
can flag in that city. Veterans of the Mexican 
War conducted the exercises, patriotic addresses 
wére delivered, and the national salute was fired 
at the forts. New San Francisco is rising. 


Old San Francisco still lives. 
Fu some time there have been murmurs of an 
organized Moslem revolt in Egypt and all 
North Africa. Sir Edward Grey, British secre- 
tary for foreign affairs, recently made an alarm- 
ing speech in the House of Commons, in which 
he warned members not to do or say anything 
that should weaken the government in Egypt, 
lest hostilities, feared to be very near the sur- 
face, should be encouraged to break out. 


apan has imported from this country some- 

thing really worth while, for a tourist reports 
that the Japanese boys and men are show- 
ing a greater fondness for baseball than for 
any other Occidental game. On a fair day in 
Tokyo schoolboys and college students can be 
seen batting, throwing and catching. After 
all, is not the real test of civilized skill the 
ability to knock a home run when there are 
three men on bases ? 


pe one has proposed that the next great 
battle-ship this country builds should be 
named United States, after the frigate which 
Decatur called ‘‘the idol of the American 
Navy.’’ The name has, obviously, larger sug- 
gestions that make it fitting. Meanwhile the 
Constitution is all ready for the new work 
that is to be done upon it. The Navy Depart- 
ment has a fine collection of old drawings and 
plans, which will help in restoring the ship. 
- spite of the growing condemnation of burn- 
ing gunpowder on the Fourth of July, 
twenty-eight persons were killed as a result of 
the celebration this year, and more than two 
thousand were wounded. Although public sen- 
timent against the toy pistol and the cannon 
cracker grows stronger every year, the number 
of deaths and wounds caused by them increases 
also. Why? Because those who allow their 
children to ‘‘celebrate’’ with the murderous 
articles are not those whose thinking apparatus 
is affected by public sentiment. 
any a father who has won his way from 
poverty to riches by hard and grinding 
toil makes the mistake of deciding that his boy 
shall not know the drudgery of daily routine, 
‘ and brings the lad up in idleness, with all the 
pocket-money he can spend. Attention has 
lately been called to such a one, now awaiting 
trial for murder, whose father gave him a thou- 
sand dollars a month while he was still under 
twenty-one and a pupil in a boarding-school. 
It is not surprising that he fell on the pathway 
paved for him with slippery gold pieces. 
ost of us who have lived in small town and 
village know that there is truth in what a 
clergyman says in his book, ‘*The Country 
Town,’’ that the small community should ap- 
peal to the young minister as a field for inspiring 
work. There is more interest in theology there 
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than in the city, and a more apostolic type of 
piety. The country church, says the writer, 
|*thas found out in some degree the way. of 
| actual service to living men. In some measure 
| it succeeds in imparting courage, inspiring kind- 
| ness, developing brotherhood, creating character, 
helping men live under the eternal order.’’ 





he American ambassador to Great Britain, 

who at home and in private life is the 
owner of a Republican newspaper, entertained 
Mr. William J. Bryan and his wife recently 
at his country residence near London, and a 
few days earlier invited Mr. Bryan to speak 
at the Fourth of July dinner of Americans 
in England. Abroad, Mr. Bryan is a distin- 
guished American, and is so treated by the 
American representatives. Indeed, at home the 
government officers treat him and all citizens 
as citizens, and not as Republicans or Demo- 
erats. There is a place for partizanship, but 





that place is not in the relations of the govern- | 


ment with the people. 
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BRAVELY RIGHT. 


Though fortunes fail and prospects frown, 
May Duty keep her matchless crown. 
. Julia Ward Howe. 
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A NATIONAL SURPLUS. 


uring the fiscal year, ended on June 30th, 
D the national government had a surplus 

of receipts over expenditures amounting 
to more than twenty-five million dollars. During 
the preceding year there was a deficit of nearly 
the same amount. In 1903-04 there was also a 
deficit, but it would have been less than two 
mnillions if the expenditures had not included a 
sum of forty million dollars paid for the Panama 
Canal. 

The ‘United States, unlike most governments 
in this respect, does not vary its taxing system 
from year to year according to the demands 
that are to be made on the Treasury. There 
has been no change in the tariff on imports 
since 1897. Only the tariff of 1846, which was 
in foree eleven years, has had a longer life than 
the Dingley tariff. Nor has any important 
amendment been made in the internal revenue 
system since the repeal of the taxes imposed to 
pay the expenses of the Spanish War. 

The result of having a fixed system of revenue, 
the proceeds of which fluctuate as the country 
is prosperous or otherwise, and of making ap- 
propriations without knowing how large the 
receipts are to be, is that the government has 
sometimes a large surplus, and again a deficit. 

Immense receipts for customs in consequence 
of an unprecedented importation of foreign 
goods caused the surplus of the past year. 
Expenditures were large, but the tariff yielded 
more than three hundred million dollars, and 
internal revenue receipts also increased, although 
not so largely as customs. No longer ago than 
last December a deficit was anticipated, but in 
the last six months the revenue poured into the 
Treasury in unexpected millions. 
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COURTING SOUTH AMERICA. 


t is not uncommon for the foreign secretary 
| of a European state to visit the capitals of 

other states on a diplomatic mission, and 
the kings and emperors make tours of concilia- 
tion among states the friendship of which they 
desire to cultivate. 

It has remained for Mr. Elihu Root to be the 
first American Secretary of State to make a 
diplomatic tour outside of his own country. 
The Secretary of War has been to the Philip- 
pines to inspect conditions there, and the Presi- 
dent intends to go to Panama to look over the 
site of the new canal. Such visits are no more 
extraordinary than the visit which the Secretary 
of Agriculture made not long ago to the Chicago 
stock-yards to put the new meat inspection law 
in operation. 

Mr. Root’s tour is a sign of the advance 
which a positive foreign policy has made in the 
last quarter of a century. 

South America, nearly all the countries of 
which Mr. Root will visit, has a great future. 
Its resources are practically undeveloped, and 
its international affinities have not been definitely 
settled. Although the United States has for 
generations insisted on its interest in the South- 
ern nations, which finds expression in the 
Monroe doctrine, the American people know as 
little of the South Americans as the South 
Americans know of us. 

The time has come when the producers here 
are looking abroad for markets, and when the 
larger place which America is filling in the 
world compels the adoption of new practices. 
The tour of the Secretary of State ought to 
produce excellent results both commercially and 
politically. 
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THE GREAT TRAILS. 


atriotic women and the school children of 
the West have taken up the work of pre- 
serving and marking the great trails over 
which the pioneers travelled from the Missis- 
sippi valley to the Pacific coast. 

Foremost among these thoroughfares was the 
great Santa Fé Trail, from the Missouri River 





to California, over the southern route. Signs 


| dietenees travelled and in the number of travel- 
|lers they are as important in the history of the 
| world as those now long-forgotten routes in the 
| Old World, over which men of other races mi- 





-women,—‘‘A star danced, and under that was 


of it are still visible to-day here and there in 
deep-worn ruts in pasture-lands; but for most | 
of its length all traces of it have been obliterated | 
by building or cultivation. Disputes have even 
arisen as to its exact location. 

The women of Kansas have determined to 
search out every foot of the old trail before it is 
too late to secure the testimony of living wit- 
nesses, and to place at every mile a stone post 
which shall bear the figure of the old canvas- 
topped ‘‘prairie-schooner.’’ It is hoped that 
the women or the legislatures of other states 








will continue the work. 

The Oregon Trail, from Indianapolis to The | 
Dalles, is also to be marked. Over this route | 
the settlers of the great Pacitic Northwest passed | 
to their new homes. | 

In the Southwest a plan is on foot to make | 
a state road of the old ‘‘Camino Real,’’ over 
which the Jesuit mission-builders pushed north- 
ward and eastward from Mexico to trade with 
and convert the Indians. 


The story of these great trails is an epic. In 


grated, or marched to conquest, or conducted 
caravans of trade. 

Lovers left notes written on the bleached 
shoulder-blades of buffalo skeletons for those 
who were following; and fathers and mothers 
laid their own bones beside the dusty thread of 
brown. War, love, ambition, suffering, heroism, 
success are all associated with these mighty 
thoroughfares ; and it is of interest to the whole 
nation that they be permanently marked. 
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A PLACE TO PLAY. 


Just for simple, boiled-down pleasure 
Take the vacant lot. 
Brooklyn Life. 
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THE GOLDEN TO-DAY. 


ne of the tasks which waits for the 
QO women of any epoch is to believe that 

their own day is the fulfilment of ideals. 
A man’s discouraged word may be ‘‘ How 
weary, stale, flat and unprofitable seem to me 
all the uses of this world!’’ It is a woman’s 
office to declare such a view jaundiced: and 
false. 

A modern actress will be long remembered 
for her radiance of eye and smile and voice as 
she spoke Shakespeare’s magic line,—symbol 
of all the cheer and joy-making of his wendrous 


I born!’’ 

When an old woman declares ‘‘Everything 
was better when I was young,’’ she writes the 
epitaph of her wisdom. It is easy to enumerate 
the evils of any time. To-day has its hurry, 
its greed, its disregard of conventionality, its 
scant respect for age, its headlong rush for social 
power. 

But other times, other evils. The hard theol- 
ogy, the stern domestic rule with its perfunctory 
obedience, the lack of compassion—these marked 
the years which the old woman characterizes 
as the golden age. 

‘‘Humanity sweeps onward.’’ To-day the 
hospital stretches out pitying hands for sick and 
poor. The telegraph bears news of need, and 
instantly flashes back relief for that need. The 
church exalts Christ’s service to the suffering, 
and tempers with Christ’s tenderness the harsh 
eouncils of the fathers. Home life gains in 
breadth and genuineness, even though it may 
have lost somewhat in grace. 

Moreover, the woman to-day as never before 
may bring to pass her own ideal. Whatever in 
society needs reform she may reform. If to her 
free and able hand she adds a loving heart, no 
bounds are set to her beneficent power. 

The feminine pessimist is a monstrosity. 
truly wise woman is an optimist. 


The 
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BEAUTY ALL ABOUT US. 


istance is not always necessary to make 

the view enchanting. ‘Those who see 

beauty only in things far off have little 
beauty in themselves. It is the discerning eye 
that discovers charm in people, in animals, or 
in scenery ; and love will transform and glorify 
that which to the unloving seems plain and 
ugly. 

These evident truths are suggested by the 
death of Jules Breton, the famous French 
painter. He loved the country and its scenes. 
The workers in the field were to him more than 
mere toilers. They were fellow mortals with 
souls and heavenly imaginations, loving beauty 
and truth as he loved it. 

Many Americans are familiar, through repro- 
ductions, with ‘‘The Song of the Lark,’’ and a 
great many more have undoubtedly seen the | 





original picture in the Chicago Art Institute. | 
A gir] is going to the harvest-field at dawn. She 
is not borne down with the thought of toil, but 
transported, rather, into the realm of the beau- 
tiful by the lark far up in the sky singing at 
heaven’s gate. 

The names of other paintings, ‘‘Britanny 
Washerwomen,’’ ‘‘Gathering Weeds,’’ ‘‘Women 
Harvesters,’’ ‘Taking Care of the Turkeys’’ 
and ‘‘Girl Watching Cows,’’ suggest the sub- 
jects which Breton treated, but do not indicate 
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how he transformed the common things of life 
by making their beauty evident to ail who had 
eyes to see. 

It is not necessary to go abroad to find things 
worth looking at or worth loving. The homely 
things of homely life have a grace and a charm 
that more pretentious and more distant objects 
can never rival in the eyes of those gifted with 
the heavenly vision. 
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THE PROTECTION OF CHILDREN. 


© philanthropic endeavor strikes so near 
N the root of human welfare as that which 
seeks to improve the condition of children. 
Children are the fathers of the coming race, and 
our national life depends on our educating and 
safeguarding the child. 

Two important movements approach the wel- 
fare of the child from different sides. For some 
years we have seen the increase in the number 
of juvenile courts, until now they exist in forty 
cities of twenty-two states in this country, and 
in cities of Europe and Australia. The juvenile 
court led to the organization of a National 
Juvenile Improvement Association, the purpose 
of which is expressed by the man who suggested 
it and worked for it, Judge Lindsey of the 
Denver juvenile court. 

**Tf the juvenile court,’’ he says, ‘‘is designed 
to keep children out of prisons and jails, we 
ought to have something to keep them out of 
the juvenile court.’’ 

The other organized movement for the better- 
ment of children is the National Child Labor 
committee, with Dr. Felix Adler at the head, 
the purpose of which is to encourage proper 
laws and the enforcement of laws relating to 
the employment of minors. It declares that 
two million children in this country are at 


| work while other children play or go to school. 
| ‘‘We are struggling to save these children from 
| the stunted bodies and blighted minds caused 
| by industrial slavery.’’ 


Mrs. Browning’s ‘‘ The Cry of the Chil- 
dren,’’ written fifty years ago, challenges 
England and America to-day. 


“How long,” they say, “how long, O cruel nation, 

Will you stand, to move the world on a child’s 

heart,— 
Stifle down with a mailed heel its palpitation, 

And tread onward to your throne amid the 

mart?” 

If the National Child Labor committee secures 
justice for good children and the National Juve- 
nile Improvement Association secures it for 
naughty ones, we shall have less perversion in 
adult life to correct, less misery to bear. 
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nother baby who will be king was born on the 
Fourth of July. How proud of his birthday 
that baby will be when he comes to reign over the 
Kingdom of Prussia and the German Empire! 
There are several other babies for whose heads 
crowns are waiting. The Tsar of Russia has an 
heir only two years old, and the young son of 
King Haakon of Norway has suddenly had royal 
burdens thrust upon him. In England the Prince 
of Wales has four small boys, the eldest of whom 
will some day ascend the throne, if he lives. The 
heir presumptive to the throne of Spain is only 
four years old. He is a nephew of the king; he 
will lose his chance if a son should be born to the 
lately married pair. The birth of the newest royal 
baby makes the German Emperor a grandfather 
at the early age of forty-seven, and his father is 


only twenty-four. 
|° science making the old-fashioned kind of 
military courage impossible? <A writer in the 
Technical World Magazine thinks that individual 
daring is being replaced by fine calculation applied 
to fine machinery. Never again will a Farragut 
run the torpedoes or a Dewey take his chances of 
dodging mines. Shots will be plotted by trigo- 
hnometry, orders given by telephone, marches 
planned by the aid of balloons bearing telescope 
cameras. If personal bravery, the plunge of the 
volunteer into unknown dangers, the personal 
inspiration of a human leader are ever rendered 
obsolete by the increase of mechanical science in 
war, the consolation will be that war will become 
impossible, and human courage will be left to the 
less scientific life of peace. 
ne of the construction firms engaged in re- 
building San Francisco engaged a large quan- 
tity of Portland cement, to be delivered this month 
at the rate of a thousand barrels a day. Delivery 
at that rate for forty-two days would have ex- 
hausted the entire production of cement in the 
United States in 1880. Last year, however, thirty- 
four million barrels were produced, and only the 
other day a Kansas City company began to build 
a plant for its manufacture that will turn out half 
a million barrels a year. When concrete houses 
become popular, the demand for Portland cement 
will increase to such an extent that every man 
who has a bed of argillaceous limestone on his 
farm will have a fortune waiting at his hand. 
hen one by accident swallows an object not 
intended for eating, it is a wise precaution 


| to send after it a quantity of absorbent cotton 


which has been picked into fine threads and mixed 
in bread and milk. The button, safety-pin, or 
whatever it may be, gathers the cotton about it, 
thus covering up any rough edge or sharp point, 
and allowing it to pass through the stomach and 
jutestines without causing injury. 
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ntil next summer unscrupulous dealers may 
sell articles made of brass as eighteen-carat 


gold, for the law against this sort of fraud, recently 
passed by Congress, does not go into effect for a 
year. It provides a penalty of five hundred dollars’ 























fine, or three months’ imprisonment, or both, for 
the man who makes or sells goods so fraudulently 
marked. The law applies to silver as well as to 
gold. Fifteen states already have laws forbidding 
the sale of goods marked “Sterling” unless the 
silver in them is nine hundred and twenty-five 
parts fine, and the sale as solid silver of lead 
spoons with a little silver in them has ceased. 
For years watches have been sold for five dollars 
whieh the advertisements announced were con- 
tuined in eighteen-carat gold cases, and, sure 
enough, there was “18k’’ marked on the inside of 
theease. Wedding-rings of “eighteen-carat gold” 
have also been offered for a dollar or two, when a 


little thought should have told the unsuspecting | 


purchaser that there is not enough gold in a dollar 
to make even a thin wedding-ring. The manu- 
facturers of goods of this kind have a year in 


which to get rid of their present stock ; therefore | 


it will be well for those who think of buying gold 
articles to trade only with men of whose honesty 
they have no doubt. 
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HER BOOK OF BOOKS. 


he held up the fat little red leather book for her 
friend to see. 

“No—not a diary. I kept one once, but I burned 
it long ago. My father gave me this when I was 
fifteen, and showed me how to keep it. 

“It ismy list of books I have read. I call it my 
book of books. Here is the first entry: ‘Westward 
Ho,’ by Charles Kingsley—double-starred because 
I have read it three times; a star means rereading. 
Underlined, too, because when I looked the list 
over at the end of the year it was one of my 
favorites. A little circle after the title —that’s 
because it was a work of fiction that set me to 
hunting fact, in history and biography. I don’t 
think much of any historical novel that hasn’t 
earned its circle. 

“Not all the marks in my code were marks of 
honor, though. Look at the cross after number 
nine; that means trash. And there, after number 
eleven,—the Frederika Bremer novel,—the black 
dash; that means simply that I didn’t like it. 
Father enjoined me to be honest with my black 
marks. He said I should find them an antidote to 
literary pretentiousness. One can hardly assume 


airs of superiority in discussing classic master- | 


pieces one has given a black mark to. 
“The list of one’s reading is so much more than 
a list. It is half the history of a mind. I can 


trace here so many delightful episodes of devel- | 


oping taste and temperament; my long meander- 


ings among the poets, my dash into folk-lore, my | 


digression into sagas, my return to solid English 


history and biography, my rebellious bolt into | 


frivolous fiction, my gradual achievement of due 
proportion in my dealings with fact and imagina- 
tion. 

“Then there is the occasional encounter with 
some new author who captivated my fancy at the 
instant, and the breathless rush through all his 
works. Look at that page of unbroken Steven- 
son! One title after another. There they all are, 
and oh, what a good time I had with them! 

“Many people can’t keep an interesting diary; 
there aren’t many who can keep a true one—true 


in the sense of telling the whole truth. But a | 
simple list of books can deceive no one, can hurt | 


no susceptibilities, pamper no vanities, encourage 
no morbidnesses, betray no secrets—and yet it 
tells so much! Try it for yourself, if you have 
never tried, and soon there will be no book in 
your library you will prize more than your own 
little book of books.” 
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COUSIN ALISON’S VIEW. 


he third day of Cousin Alison’s visit she ap- 

peared at the breakfast-table with one side of 
her face swollen to abnormal proportions. She 
met the chorus of exclamations with her usual 
philosophic calmness. 

“I suppose it’s an ulcerated tooth—it feels like 
it. I don’t want any breakfast, Amy—just a cup 
of coffee, please. And for goodness’ sake don’t 
fuss over it. It will be worse before it’s over, but 
I shall live through it. Go right on with your 
picnic and things, and just let me alone. I’ll tell 
you fast enough if I want anything.” 

But to leave her alone was the one thing that 
the family could not do. Amy went to her room 
with a dozen suggestions, from hot raisins to the 
postponing of the picnic. Ethel hung round her 
pityingly. John begged her to let him run over in 
his launch for the doctor; and even Jack, in a 
clumsy boy-fashion, tried to express his sympathy. 
Cousin Alison refused everything; least of all 
would she hear of having any of the festivities 
postponed. Finally, when she heard Ethel’s step 
on the stair for the fourth time, she opened her 
door and walked out. 

“Ethel,” she said, “will you call the others to 
the west piazza a moment? I want to speak to 
them.” 

Puzzled and anxious, Ethel hastily collected the 
family. Cousin Alison was standing, looking 
across the splendid view of blue water and fold- 
ing hills. 

“John,” she asked, “can’t you get that old cabin 
down there out of the way? It spoils the view 
completely.” 

“I’ve tried to, but I can’t,” her cousin replied. 
“The old fellow who owns it won’t give it up. 
Bui we’ve got so we never notice it now, with all 
that lake and sky beyond. It’s queer for it to 
worry you, Alison.” 

Cousin Alison turned. i 

“I’m forty-three years old,” she declared. “TI 
have full use of my faculties and money enough to 
live on. I’ve a score of first-class relatives and a 
cat. D’ve been to Europe three times and to 
Mexico once, and I’ve never been sick a week in 
my life. I’m not a bit patient, and I hate pain, 
but if you blessed folks only wouldn’t keep remind- 
ing me of it, I should have sense enough left to 
realize that there are other things in life besides 
my ulcerated tooth.” 

The moment of speechless silence while the 
family “took it in” ended in a burst of laughter. 

“Resolved,” John moved, “that Cousin Alison 
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| be allowed to deal with her tooth in her own way, 


| and no one shall attempt to move her from it.” | 


| And the motion passed unanimously. 
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ONE MAN’S WORK. 


|The recent assertive movements in China have 
opened the question as to whether the awa- 
kening nation would dispense with the foreign aid 
| in its customs service. This department has long 
been a shining example of the best kind of foreign 
administration, and owes its origin and develop- 
|ment to the genius of one man. The Atlantic 
Monthly, in speaking of the inspector-general of 
| Chinese customs service, contains this description 
of the man and his work: 


Sir Robert Hart was only twenty-eight years 
old when the Chinese government offered him the 
sition. To-day he is the most famous man in 
| China. With great tact he felt his way, step by 
step, learning the art of waiting from the Chinese 
themselves. The position was one of the greatest 
delicacy and ——. Sir Robert’s first duty 
was to loyal to his imperial ys ame pe pa yet he 
| Was expected to promote modern ideas of progress. 
| The result is a model organization. 
| Not only did Sir Robert organize and develop 
| the customs service, but he established the impe- 
| rial postal service, was instrumental in founding 
|a European university at_ Peking, and has influ- 
enced the maintenance of lighthouses and light- 
ships on the coasts and rivers, and the policing of 
the harbors for the prevention of smuggling. 

Personally, this man who has done so much for 
China is quiet and dignified, simple and retiring 
in manner, and never presuming on his rank or 
importance. He has by sheer strength of character 
| guided China’s officials with steadying force. 
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BOTH THOUGHT SO. 


the great Hungarian violinist is pictured as a 
genius who saw things from the humorous point 
of view. One afternoon at Fort Collins, Colorado, 
where he was to play that night, Reményi was 
sitting on the piazza of his hotel, when he was 
approached by a big, burly negro porter. 


“What do you doin the show?” asked the porter. 

“Tam the end-man,” replied Reményi. 

“I thought so! Have you got some influence 
with the boss of the show ?” 

“I think I have a little.” 

“T thought so! Could you get some tickets for 
me and my old woman?’ 

“Maybe I could.” 

“TI thought so! Try hard!” 

“T will try mighty hard.” 

A little later Reményi’s manager gave the man 
| two sses, which he received with his stock 
| ejaculation, “I thought so!” He accompanied 
them to the opera-house in the evening, and 
| Reményi gave him his violin-case to earry. 

“Who plays this fiddle?” he asked. 

“The end-man,” replied Reményi. 

“T thought so!” 

After the concert the porter was in the lobby, 
waiting for the violinist and the manager with a 
very long face. Reményi again gave him the 
violin-case, and as they walked along he was 
heard to mutter. At last he said aloud: 

“You bet you fooled me!” 

“I thought so!” said Reményi, with dancing eyes. 
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BY THE WAY. 


he life of the visiting nurse is one of sober and 
sad realities, and it is fortunate that many a 

bit of humor comes in to brighten the daily work. 
Some of these “lighteners of labor’ are quoted in 
“Charities and the Commons.” 
pertains to a Mrs. Partington of the slums. 


Mrs. Brian was calling on a friend who lived 
round the corner, and who Nad an ulcer on her leg. 
After expressing her sympathy, she remarked, by 
way of advice: 

“Now why don’t yez have a trimmed nurse? 
She'll put fertilized rags on yer sore, and it’ll soon 
be well.” 

A case called one nurse into a Chinese section 
of the city. Every day she passed two Chinese at 
work on the lower floor of the house where she 
went, and always nodded good morning to them. 
At last came a day when only one John was to be 
seen. 

“Where is your 

“Him in hop’tal,” was the reply. 
gentleman hit ’im on the head.” 

“And who are you?” asked a nurse of a small 
child of seven who opened the door for her. 
had never seen the little girl before, although she 
had been visiting the house for some weeks. 

“Please, ma’am,”’ came the answer, “I’m gran’- 
ma’s little niece.” 


rtner?” asked the nurse. 
“Clistee-an 
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“ORIENTED” ORIENTALS. 


Ngan of direction seems to be instinctive 
with the Burmans, says the author of “A 
People at School.” They always reckon by the 
neetile, not by relative position. They do not say 
“Turn to the right,” but “Turn to the west.” 


west; and the table itself will be not the “table 
near the window,” but the “table in the east of the 
room.” So they speak of the north or south side 
of a street or of a tree, not the shady or sunny 
side. Even in rain or mist they know the direc- 
tion at once. 
| An English traveller, waking in the Burman 
forest in a foggy morning to find all trace of the 
road wiped out by rain and every apparent means 
of ascertaining direction gone, was at a loss what 
to do; but his Burman servants knew at once. 
_ “That is north,” they said, pointing, “and that 
is east. Our course lies between,” and straight to 
the northeast they marched unerringly. 
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TROUBLES OF A CLUB. 


"re guide in Jerusalem, Uriel,” says the 
author of “A Levantine Log- Book,” “be- 
longed to a club, and with great pride he took us 
to the club-room and showed us about. ‘We are 
all very pride of our club,’ he explained, ‘but it has 
many difficulties.’ 

“ «What are they?’ 





“*The principal difficulty,’ said Uriel, severely, | 


| ‘is that much of the members refuse to fill the 
offices at the club, and when they do fill them 
they refuse to perform their performances.’ 
“*¥ don’t understand,’ said the traveller. “To 
| perform — 
| “*To transact their acts,’ explained Uriel. ‘To 
| make their duties.’ 
“*Ah, yes!’ interrupted the traveller. 
mean, to do their doings.’ 
‘Exactly,’ agreed Uriel, with gratitude. ‘They 
refuse to do their doings.’ ” 


‘You 


If a table in a room has two tumblers on it, one | 
of them will be the east tumbler, the other the | 


n the recent brief biography of Eduard Reményi, | 


| 


The first incident | 


She | 








Nervous Persons Take 
HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE, 
It quiets the nerves, relieves nausea and sick head- 
ache and induces refreshing sleep. [Adv. 
e tet 
White teeth. “Srown’s Camphorated Saponaceous 
Dentifrice” whitens and preserves the teeth. { Adv. 


LASELL 
SEMINARY 


For Young Women. 


The plan of a girl’s education at Lasell means 
not only a high intellectual development under 
most favorable conditions, but includes a practi- 
cal training in the various branches of Household 
Economics. 

Special advantages in Music and Art under 
Boston masters. Unusually large number of teach 
ers in proportion to pupils. 

Beautiful, healthful location. Gymnasium, 
Swimming Pool, with trained physical instructors 

Write for catalogue and learn our unique plan 
for a girl's education. 


C. C. BRAGDON, Principal, Auburndale, Mass. 


“NO TROUBLE” 
TO CHANGE FROM COFFEE TO POSTUM. 











“Postum bas done a world of good for me,” 
writes an Ills. man. 

“l’ve had indigestion nearly all my life but 
never dreamed coffee was the cause of my trouble 
until last Spring I got so bad I was in misery all 
the time. 

“A coffee drinker for 30 years, it irritated my 
| stomach and nerves, yet I was just crazy for it. 
| After drinking it with my meals, I would leave 

the table, go out and lose my meal and the coffee 
t Then I'd be as hungry as ever. 
| “A friend advised me to quit coffee and use 
Postum—said it cured him. Since taking his 
advice I retain my food and get all the good out 
of it, and don’t have those awful hungry spells. 

“I changed from coffee to Postum without any 
trouble whatever, felt better from the first day I 
drank it. I am well now and give the credit to 
Postum.” Name given by Postum Co., Battle 

| Creek, Mich. Read the little book, ““‘The Road to 
Wellville,” in pkgs. ‘“There’s a reason.” 








PENMANSHIP, ticning nd itustriting | 


are sure money-makers. 8. C. Malone the most skilful 
artist penman in the world, offers to the readers of The 
Youth’s Companion his latest and most beautiful work, 
entitled Malone’s Home School of Penmanship 
and Art. Companion readers ordering before August 
6, 1906, may secure this golden treasury of truly 
beautiful penmanship and art for ®1, Regular price 

2. If work fails to please you, we will refund money. 
Order to-day, while the opportunity is yours. Address, 


| 8. C. Malone, Artist Penman, 331 No. Charles St., Baltimore, Md. | 
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ace is a row of clean and sparkling 

teeth. Without them the fairest 
skin and most regular features are dis- 
counted. The duty to one’s health and 
appearance and to society is easily, de- 
lightfully performed by Rubifoam. This 
delicious liquid dentifrice heightens the 
charm of the toilet. There is no excuse 
for unsightly mouths to-day, for Rubifoam 
can be had in every city and town. It is 
the most popular of all dentifrices and 
naturally the most imitated. ‘aw your 
own conclusions and insist on the genuine. 





25c. Everywhere. 
E. W. HOYT & CO., LOWELL, MASS. 
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and Endurance 


As a food, rice has a world-wide reputa- 
To its purity, wholesomeness and 
goodness have been added a delicate flavor 
and a dainty crispness never realized before. 
That new and wonderful process, known 
as “puffing,” thoroughly 
and expands each kernel to many times its 
normal size. 


Quaker Rice 


cooks the rice 


(Puffed) 


is the wholesome, healthful rice-grain trans- 
formed into the most dainty, delicious, appe- 


tizing cereal you have ever tasted. 
Served with milk, cream anda little 
sugar, after being heated a minute 
in a hot oven, it is equally tempting 
to children and to grown-ups, and is 
as good for one as it is for the other. 
Quaker Rice has a charm of 
daintiness and deliciousness that is 
only equalled by its healthfulness 
and wholesomeness. The more you 
eat of it, the more you will want to 
eat, and no matter how much you 
eat, it will agree with you perfectly. 

Quaker Rice makes many delightful 

confections, recipes for which wil! be 

found on each package. Quaker Rice 

Candy and Quaker Rice Brittle, etc., 

will give untold pleasure to the child- 

ren, and can be easily and quickly 

made in your own home at trifling cost. 


Quaker Rice is sold by grocers every- 
where at 10 cents the package. 
Made by the Manufacturers of 
Quaker Oats. Address, 

Chicago, U. S. A. 


Copyright, 1906, by The American Cereal Co. 
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By Harriet Prescott Spofford 


ow gay the sunny noon in old Seville, 
All the world hurrying on the bull-fight way, 
And then an angry word blown everywhere, 
The picadors have struck! No fight to-day! 


Fifteen great bulls, full of black rage and strength, 
Fresh from green pastures! How their horns 
would gore 
The blinded horses till the sand ran red! 
Toss in the air how many a picador! 


moment’s trouble; then the bright throng 
turned, 
No fight; but Las Delicias was there; 
And up and down between the plumy palms 


They drove in rose- and orange-scented air. 


A 


The laughing ladies, crowned with flowers, and 
made 
The lovelier with mantillas, came and went, 
Soldiers and strangers, where the long booths held 
The strings of horses to the great fair sent. 


Then suddenly, in Las Delicias, 
One horse laughed loud and long, a mighty neigh. 
“Our brothers stand reprieved! The picadors 
Have struck!” he seemed to cry. “No fight 
to-day!” 


And swiftly down the long line of the booths 
Beside the Las Delicias, from their stalls, 
One after one his brothers answered him, 
With whinnying shouts and great valkyrian 
neighs. 


The red carnations shining in their lace, 
Fans kindling their dark glances into flame, 
Unnoting all the strange commotion, still 
The beautiful seforas went and came. 


Perhaps no soul in that bright multitude 
Knew all was uttered in that piercing neigh: 

“No bull-fight, brothers, for the picadors 
Have struck! 


No horses have to die to-day!” 


& 
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“ JOE.” 


THER men grew tolerant 
of innovations, but Dea- 
con Bradley stood by 
the ancient landmarks. 
Other boys were allowed 
aon : liberties of a kind once 

counted worldly, but Joe Bradley was brought 
up in the old way. Three times every Sunday 
he went to church, till morning service, evening 
service and Sunday-school grew hateful to him ; 
and he vowed that if he lived to become his 
own master he never would enter a church. 

Joe Bradley left the farm and set up for him- 
self in town. His father furnished the money. 
He was glad Joseph had settled upon some- 
thing, and glad he had means to start him in 
life. 

Old Deacon Bradley was a college graduate, 
and so was his wife. He was trustee of the 
little college which, years before, they had 
attended, and had hoped to see “his son enter 
there, and afterward enter the ministry. But 
this had long since been given up; and as 
Joseph settled himself in business, and the 
college underwent changes, Deacon Bradley lost 
something of his interest in his alma mater, 
and seldom attended meetings of the trustees. 
In facet, he had not much left to live for but to 
see Joseph well established and to care for his 
farm and his other well-placed investments, and 
for the little white church which he loved as 
his life. 

Joseph did not prosper in business. He 
closed out his store, asked his father for more 
money, and moved to the city. But he did no 
better there, and soon moved again, and then 
again, and each move called for more money. 
He got it, although with warnings, admonitions 
and occasional severe censures. 

Joseph’s various enterprises made serious 
inroads upon his father’s estate, and some of 
the investments did not turn out well, and 
several pressing obligations fell due. Then 
Deacon Bradley fell sick, with all his affairs in 
confusion. 

They telegraphed Joe to come home, and he 
came, bringing the pretty wife with whom he 
had run away, and who, in spite of her mother’s 





warning, had actually begun to fulfil her promise | 


of reforming him; and she proved a sensible 
little woman, notwithstanding that folly. 
Joseph sat down beside his father’s bed, and 
listened to his delirium—prayers for his son 
Joseph, prayers that were echoes of those said 
beside his cradle when his father had given 
him to God; prayers that recapitulated the his- 


tory of the young man’s life; and he knelt by | 
After a while the | 


his father’s bed and sobbed. 
fever passed, and the old man’s life came slowly 
back. But new life had come also to Joseph. 
He took hold of his father’s business, and 
put his affairs in shape. Then he got work at 
a hundred dollars a month, and sent half of it 
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home, till all the bills of the sickness were paid 
and the home was free from debt. His salary 
rose as his ability increased. In five years he 
was a partner in the business, and had repaid 
a good part of his father’s loans to him. And 
now and then he came over with his wife and 
the baby, and went with his father and mother 
to the old white church. 

It had been long since the old man had been 
back to his college, and he thought he was 
weaned from it; but one Sunday Joseph caught 
in a passing remark a longing of his father to 
see the old place again. 

‘*Father,’’ he said, ‘‘you and mother must 
come and visit us next week, and plan to spend 
the week.’’ 

On Monday Joseph visited his tailor, and 
showed him a suit of his father’s. ‘‘Black 
broadcloth, and the very best,’’ he said.. A new 
silk hat he bought also, and Joe’s wife con- 
spired in like manner against the mother. So 
after the two old people had arrived and rested 
a day in Joe’s house, Joe said, ‘‘Father, how 
would you like to run down to the college? 
It’s the semicentennial of your class, you 
know, and a number of the old fellows will be 
back. ’’ 


‘*T had thought of it,’’ said Deacon Bradley, | 


| **but I have given it up. I do not expect to 
see it again.’’ 
| **Well, father,’’ said Joe, ‘‘here are two good 
tickets that will go to waste unless you and 
|mother use them; and there is a good room 
| engaged on the parlor floor of the hotel, and 
| Amy has a new bonnet she wants to see on 
' mother, and I’d like to see a good old deacon 
in this new suit of broadcloth.’’ 

*‘Joseph! Joseph!’’ cried his mother. ‘‘ You 
| always were the best boy !’’ 
| ‘Not always, mother,’’ said Joe. 
|a short memory.’’ 
| ‘*My son,’’ said his father, ‘‘if ever you 
| caused us anxiety it is all forgotten in the joy 
| of these last years. You have taught me some 
een lessons. I tried to do my duty, but I 
was too stern with you, Joseph.’’ 
| ‘‘Well, father,’’ laughed Joseph, ‘‘it’s encour- 
| aging to find that I’ve made a Christian out of 
you after all these years. And there’s been a 
| little reflex action in the process. If only you 
had lost your money twenty years sooner, it 
would have been better for both of us. If any- 
| thing has taught me the meaning of religion it 
| is not so much having something done for me 
as learning how to do something for some one 
else. Come, let’s see how you look in these 
clothes. ’’ 


**You’ve 
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| CHAUFFEURS OF THE DESERT. 


} here is a desert product which is essentially 

| modern, and which must be classed as a 

type of the twentieth century mining-camp, 
says a writer in the Outing Magazine. This is 
the desert chauffeur, who opened the trail of traffic 
between Tonapah and Goldfield, Nevada, and 
later drove his machines on south to the camps of 
the Bullfrog district. He is distinctly picturesque, 
and is as thoroughgoing a pioneer in his way as 
the freighter is in his. 


| “] can spot one of those desert automobile- 
| drivers coming up-street as far as I can see him,” 
said a man in Goldfield. ‘After he has been at it 
a year he looks like a sheep-herder. He gets that 
| locoed look in his face and the same kind of a wild 
| stare, and he looks as if you couldn’t get the dust 
-. of his system if you ran him through a stamp- 
mill.” 
| It is one of the many incongruities of those 
| towns dumped down in the heart of the desert to 
| see the prospector and his burros turning out to 
| dodge the high-powered automobiles which snort 
| through the unpaved streets in squadrons. Nor 
| have so many costly machines been wrecked any- 
| where as on the road, if you may call it such 


| between Goldfield and Bullfrog. It is a stretch of 


sixty miles of lonely desert, without a town or a | 


house as a refuge in case of a breakdown. 

When I made the trip, says the writer, it was as 
cheerful a risk with respect to reaching your 
| destination as putting out to sea ina flat-bottomed 
| skiff. The law of the survival of the fittest had 

pate Sm its pitiless work among the battered 
| mach nes, and from the wreckage loomed the 
| commanding figure of one “Bill” Brown, the only 
driver who guaranteed to get you across, whether 
his auto held together or not. 

He had rebuilt his car several times. So little 
| of the original material was left that it suggested 
| the present condition of the frigate Constitution. 

The car had been shipped into the desert, ornate, 
elaborate, oes with many glittering devices 
which “Bill” Brown began to eliminate with 
ruthless hand. It should furnish makers and 
| owners of automobiles with food for reflection to 
| learn that this iconoclastic chauffeur took a thou- 
| sand pounds of weight from this machine béfore 
he had it running to please him. When he had 
discarded a vast amount of machinery and trim- 
a, he tossed aside the body; and 
| one from the sides of packing-cases, to save weight 
and make room for more passengers. 
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INCONSIDERATE HENS. 
| We men are scarce in New England, and lazy 


women are searcer ; nevertheless, they exist. 
| 


amazingly, and, naturally, the fatter she grew the 
lazier she became. At last she ceased going to 


church, because she had not the energy to struggle | 


| into a sufficiently formal costume; indeed, she 
| was never seen in anything less “free and easy” 
than a flowing calico wrapper of the Mother 
Hubbard type. Her friends remonstrated. 


“It’s because of the buttons,” explained Libby, 
the easy tears ean 3 her eyes, for she wept at 
trifles as frankly as a big 7. “Tt’s all because 
of the buttons. They kept a-busting and a-rolling 
| and me a-chasing, till it wasn’t human nature to 

endure! The Lord didn’t build me for stooping 
and crawling; and besides, I got tired of sewing 
’em on and sewing ’em on, and them everlastingly 
popping off again 
shooters, every time I stirred a finger. And I 
| should think folks might make allowances for a 
| person afflicted with flesh as I be, and not expect 


uilt a new | 


“Libby” Dutton of Dulverton was so lazy | 
that even in early youth she began to put on flesh 


as if they was shot out of pea- | 


her to be buttoned up tight and bouncing round 
spry.” 

| But the climax of Libby’s laziness was reached 
|} when a neighbor, one 
found her seated on an overturned wheelbarrow 
near the barn door, weeping large and copious 
| tears into a basket of fresh eggs that she held on 
her knee. To an inquiry as to what was wrong, 
she replied plaintively, dabbing her eyes: _ 

“It ain’t anything but the eggs. I’m so tired of 
zathering ’em; and every wn 1ere’s more. Those 
fens, they keep right on laying, faster and faster, 
till I’m ¢ bwnel xht discouraged. Seems as if the 
fool creturs dic n’t understand the meaning of 


moderation!” 
} 


THE GHOSTLY 
| K DANDELI ON y 


BY W. C. MITCHELL 


knew you as a golden drop 
Splashed from the sun’s great melting-pot; 
But yesterday you vanished quite, 
And now your spirit haunts the spot. 





You’re changed into a ghostly thing 
| That walks at twilight on the lawn; 

The daisies tremble at the sight 

And hide their faces till the dawn. 

| 
Belated beetles, hurrying by, 
Shriek when they meet you by the way. 
| Good Watchman Firefly lights them home, 
| And then they lie awake till day. 


The honey-bee will not believe 
The story of the fearsome sight— 
But all the world of grass-land knows 
He never ventures out at night! 


Ah, dandelion, poor little ghost! 

Your neighbors feared you overmuch ; 
| For now a valiant cricket comes 

And lays you with a single touch! 


| 
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CHEERFUL GUESTS. 
| Ts much concern about one’s physical welfare 


is likely to bring about a condition of mind 
| and body almost as much to be dreaded as 
| the particular evil which was feared. Persons 
| who are always thinking about themselves are 
seldom pleasant companions. Mr. Crouch, author 


be the case when, during a cable-laying expedi- 
tion, he and some companions visited an African 
village. 

Mr. Crouch and his comrades had left the ship 
for a few days, and were established in a hut near 
the town. One especially hot afternoon the hours 
dragged slowly on. Dinner was supposed to be 
at six, but at quarter of seven it had not been 
brought in, and all were in bad temper. 

Just as patience was giving out two figures 
appeared, muffled in heavy clothes. They were 
from the German mission, and had come to call 
Dinner made its appearance as they came in, and 
they were invited to share the meal. 

“Thank you, we have dined. We always dine 
pynctually at five thirty.” 

The half-famished hosts, however, sat down to 
eat, excusing themselves, and offering their guests 
a pipe. 

“No, we never smoke. 
in this climate.” 

“Ts there much illness?” 

“Oh, yes! One can never tell when he will be 
down with the fever. You may be to all appear- 
ance in excellent health at the beginning of the 
week and buried at the end.” 

“What can you say for the water?” 

“It is very bad. All rain-water is preserved in 
tanks, and as we have had no rain for several 
months, what is left is ‘pretty foul.” 

This was pleasant. 

“Do you ever bathe in the sea?” asked Mr. 
Crouch, to change the subject. 

“Oh, no! And I should advise you not to. It is 
highly enervating.” 

ir. Crouch was just about to ask what they did 
do when the visitors rose. 

“We must go now,” they said. 
late. We are always in bed 
Later does not agree with us.’ 

They put on ulsters and wound silk handker- 
chiefs about their throats, saying: 

“Nights are damp. It is safer to wrap up.” 


| 


We find it does not do 


“It is getting 
, by half past eight. 





marked Mr. Crouch, surveying them as they stood 
muffied up to their ears. “But don’t you get hot 
walking in all those clothes ?”’ 

“Oh, we don’t walk! The night air is very inju- 


rious. Our carriage is waiting. 

O military history, one which is too little 
known in this country, is that of George F. 

Labram of Detroit, who was killed in the defense 

of Kimberley in the Boer War. So much did his 

achievements have to do with the ultimate safety 

of the diamond camps that he received the thanks 
| of the British government, and was referred to by 
| Lord Roberts as having done something unparal- 
| leled in modern warfare. Mr. Labram was, at the 
outbreak of the war, says a writer in the Century 
Magazine, chief engineer of the De Beers con- 
solidated mines, a position to which he had suc- 
ceeded after having installed American machinery 
there. 


The Boers almost at once besieged the town. 
Mr. Labram, seeing that there was a considerable 
stock of cattle which probably could not long be 
kept grazing, and knowing that the meat would 
not keep more than a day, at once set about the 
construction of a large re e+ plant, using, 
| at Cecil Rhodes’s direction, the shops of the com- 
pany for material and apparatus. 

ithout further assistance than the mining- 
camp could provide he accomplished this difticult 
feat. The cattle were ——- and the flesh 
| was kept sweet until needed. It supplied, the 
garrison for many weeks. 

While this was going on Mr. Labram planned 
and constructed a telephone system connectin 
| every part of the fortifications of the town, anc 

built an elevated steel “conning-tower” in the 

town, to which all lines ran, so that the defense 
could be directed from that point. 

When the Boers cut the mains which brought 
water to the city and thus threatened to drive out 
the garrison, Mr. Labram installed a pum 
system, and secured an ample flow of waher rom 
a deep pit in one of the diamond-mines. To pre- 

| vent night attacks, he improvised a number of 

| huge search-lights, and mounted them on the 

corners of the fortifications, whence every night 
swept the surrounding plains. 
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AN AMERICAN ENGINEER. 


ne of the most remarkable stories of recent 


ing 


the 

| The siege had not continued long before the 
gan to run short of shells for their 
Shell-making is a 


garrison 
twelve seven-pounder guns. 


ne day in early spring, | 


of “On the Surf-Bound Coast,” discovered this to. 


“T suppose it’s well to be on the-safe side,” re- | 











| highly specialized trade; but Mr. Labram, after 
| examining a seven-pound shell, designed an en- 
| tirely new missile of his own to fit the guns, ani 
began in a short time turning them out of his 


machine-shop at the rate of sixty or seventy a 
| day—shells so good that after an exhaustive test 
in service they were praised as “extraordinary” 
by military experts. 

But ammunition for seven-pounders was not 
enough. The Boers soon brought up a huge Creu- 
sot cannon, of six-inch caliber, which was able to 
bombard the town from a long distance, and if not 
replied to, would soon have wiped out the « 
fenders. Mr. Labram set about constructing 
with the facilities of the diamond-mine repai) 
shops, a cannon which could reply. From som 
steel billets designed for ~~ > 8 and severa 
bars of iron he built a four-inch breech-loadin. 
rifle of an excellent type. To complete this h 
had to design and build special machinery, ani 
much of the work was done under fire. Nevertly 
less it was accomplished in twenty-four days 
During the same time a quantity of twenty-eight- 
pound shells were made to use in the gun. The 
range of the rifle was more than eight thousan 
yards, and it successfully held the Boers back 
until the rescuers came. 

Mr. Labram himself did not live to see victor, 
achieved. Less than a_ week before the relic! 
|came a shell from the Boer Creusot entered his 
| room and killed him instantly. He was buried 
| with military honors under fire from the enemy. 
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A GENTLE ‘“ TOUCH.” 


Il the means with which money can be ex- 
A tracted from the unwilling purse of the 

American tourist are in full practice on the 

slopes of Mount Vesuvius. Most of them are 

delicately shaded forms of highway robbery. “On 

our way down the mountain,” says the author of 

“A Levantine Log-Book,” “a beautiful Italian boy 

approached, put his hand on our carriage, and 

gave us a sunny smile—twenty-five centesimi. 


| “He walked along a few yards, and then went 
| forward and patted the near horse’s flank—ten 
centesimi. He stooped down and presented to 
maddma a small piece of lava—fifteen centesimi. 
I put the price low purposely, as Vesuvius is 
entirely composed of lava and is thirty miles 
round, Again he walked along in silence a few 

| yards, and then remarked, ‘Fine day’—ten cen- 
|tesimi. He saw a yellow flower by the side of 
|the road, which he gathered and presented to 
| maddéma. with another sunny smile—thirty-tive 
| centesimi. 

“Here I interfered. ‘Fair youth,’ said I, ‘waste 
not thy time upon heedless and peaepeotetive 
travellers like ourselves. We need no little pieces 
of lava; our horses do not care for caresses; we 
have no use for sunny Italian smiles. Here is a 
coin, fair boy; it is the smallest I have; if I had a 
smaller it would be yours, but take it with my 
blessing.’ I gave him a soldo, worth about a 
penny. 

“The handsome boy gazed at the copper coin 
with the expression of a man who has just bitten 
into a bad oyster. He protested that he did not 
want it, and tried to give it back to me—in vain. 

“*Hark ye, good youth,’ said I. ‘Waste not your 
time on us. That coin is all you will get. Far 

down the dusty road behold yon carriage. In it 
| there is a Chicago millionaire with his wife, his 
| mother-in-law, and eke his wife’s sister. e is 
| rich and generous. I am poor and mean. Fly to 
the Chicago millionaire. Touch the Chicago man— 








; | Lmean, touch the Chicago man’s heart.’ 


| “The youth with sunny smile understood me. 
| He followed my advice, and over lava blocks he 
| bounded away like a chamois, in a short cut to 
| head off the Chicago man. 
| “Driving down the mountain, I saw that the laps 
| of the Chicago ladies were covered with yellow 
| wild flowers gathered from the roadside, and the 
air was perfumed with sunny Italian smiles. But 
when the Chicago man’s carriage was at the foot 
of the toll-road I heard a violent altercation going 
|} on. The youth with the sunny smile was demand- 
is of the Chicago millionaire five francs. He 





said he had been hired by him to walk along by 
the carriage, push it down-hill, pick flowers, gather 
lava, and make himself generally useless. The 
bystanders all agreed with him—they were all 
aes and carriage-drivers. They showed the 
hicago man that he was wrong in grinding the 
| face of the poor, so he reluctantly gave up five 
| franes, and presented it to the youth with the 
sunny smile. 

“Ah, he was indeed a beautiful boy, with his jet- 
black eyes, his curling hair, his ates and sunny 
| smile. But I am glad I passed him on to the 

Chicago man.” 
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TWO SONS OF THE SOUTH. 


fter the hardest fighting at the first Battle of 
A Manassas, where “Stonewall” Jackson was 
wounded in the hand, Dr. Hunter MeGuire, 
| Jackson’s medical director, was bandaging the 
| wound. The scene of the operation was the porch 
| of a little store at the crossing of a stream. From 
| his knowledge of the battle-field, the Hon. John S. 
| Wise, author of “Recollections of Thirteen Presi- 
| dents,” thinks it must have been where the Sudley 
| road crosses Young’s*Branch near the Warrenton 
pike. At any rate, the tide of battle had turned in 
favor of the Confederates, and Jackson had taken 
time to have his wound dressed. 


About the place was a large number of men 
awaiting their turn, most of them wounded, some 
of them stragglers, no doubt. But Jackson knew 
the situation thoroughly, and was not alarmed at 
their presence. 

Just then a horseman in civilian’s dress, greatly 
excited, dashed up, and reining up his horse in 
the stream, rose in his stirrups and began an 
impassioned appeal to the men, egging them not 
to give up the fight; assuring them that they were 
not whipped ; that the enemy was in retreat, and 
that if they would not act like cowards and cravens 
victory was assured. 

The horseman, having arrived upon the field 
and hearing of the reverses of the morning, but 
not of the subsequent successes of his side, had 
dashed forward, and, seeing this throng of ap- 
— stragglers, was seeking to rally them and 
nduce them to return to battle. Neither Doctor 
McGuire nor General Jackson had ever seen him 
before, and they had no idea who he was. _ 

Upon hearing his outburst, Jackson literally 
flung aside the bandages Doctor McGuire was 

lacing on his hand, and with more excitement 

han he was ever known to have shown before he 
advanced quely toward the horseman, saying: 
| “What is all this fuss about? These men are 
; hot cowards. These men are not deserters. 
These men are not a - They are my men, 
and are mostly wounded. -We are not hard- 
pescees., We have whipped the Yankees and the 
ghting is over. Who are you, sir?” 

“T am President Davis, sir. Who are you?” 

“I am General Jackson, sir,” said Jackson, now 
realizing the situation an saluting. 

Then he calmly returned to have his wound 
dressed, and Mr. Davis departed for some other 
| part of the field. 

Jackson was evidently very indignant at the 
imputation cast upon his men, and Mr. Davis 
evidently did not like the language or the manner 
of his subordinate. Doctor McGuire said that in 
all their subsequent intercourse Jackson never 
alluded to this episode but once; but it was plain 
to him that the grim old Presbyterian fighter was 
not an admirer of Davis. 













































Again Ethel worked the miracle. The chil- 


HIDE - AND - SEEK. dren were almost ready to declare ‘‘no fair,’’ 


BY H. C. HILL. when grandma came to the door and watched 
|’ was just after tea, and the great red sun | the game through, and owned that it was per- 


se 


was setting behind the mountain. It always | fectly fair. Now they were greatly mystified. 

seemed to Ethel that the air was softer, ‘‘Does she go into the ground?’’ asked one. 
and sweeter down at 
grandpa’s, and the time 
when it was the very 
sweetest was just after 
supper, when the men 
were driving the cows up 
from the meadow and 
everything was still. This 
was just the time when 
the little girls from the 
next farm said they ought 
to be going, but stayed for 
**just one more game of 
hide-and-seek.’’ 

They had ‘‘ eeney-mee- 
neyed’’ very quickly, and 
the next-door girl, whose 
name was Susie, was 
osig 99 

She had hidden her 
face against the pump, and 
was to count twenty-five 
before she hunted for the 
others. 

Ethel had a new hiding- 
place. It was in the apple- 
tree, and the branches 
hung over the pump. She 
had thought of it that 
morning when she was 
lying in bed, wishing it were time to get up| 
and begin to enjoy the day. She was a rapid 
climber; and besides, she knew just what | 
strong limbs to grasp firmly and just when ad 
draw herself up, for she had been to the farm | 
every summer since she was old enough to know 
what a tree was, and she had begun to climb 
almost as soon. 

*‘One, two, three, four, five,’’ counted Susie, | 
and Ethel made a noise of running away,— 
“*six, seven, eight, nine, ten,’’—she counted 
loudly, and Ethel had crept back and taken her 
hold on the first limb,—‘‘eleven, twelve, thir- | 
teen, fourteen, fifteen,’’—the counting ran on, | 
and Ethel had swung up into the leaves, —‘‘six- 
teen, seventeen, eighteen, nineteen, twenty,’’— 
it took longer to count with these numbers with | 
their ‘‘teens,’? and Ethel had crept along the | 
bough, —‘‘twenty - one, twenty-two, twenty- 
three, twen—ty-four,’’—drawled the ‘‘it’’ girl,| ‘‘No,’’ said grandma, shaking her head that 
and Ethel was safely hidden,—‘‘twenty-five, | She would not answer more questions. 
and I am coming!’’ warned Susie. And then | 
she ran about the yard. One little figure was next-door boy. 
easily traced to the rain-barrel: the next-door ‘‘Mustn’t tell,’’ said grandma, but her eyes 
boy had not hidden his feet, and they were twinkled. 
showing from the old hay-rack; little chubby 
Lena was still trudging wildly round the barn, | count, but he did not count very loud, and he 
trying to hide herself away, and so all were | kept his ears open. 
found but Ethel. All had been so busy hiding| All the others were easily found, and then 
that no one had guessed where she had gone, | he walked away toward the barn, whistling 
and so after some watching and waiting, the unconcernedly, while the others followed; but 
pursued turned to the assistance of the pursuer, | he turned about very suddenly, and sure enough, 
and a general search was made. This search 





enever Bertha comes to call 

She doesn’t like my things at all. 
She says, “Is that your only doll >” 
And then she’s sure to let her fall. 
She yawns and doesn’t like to talk, 
Nor see my books, nor take a walk ; 
And when she goes | cannot say, 
“| hope you'll come another day.” 


ILDRUE.N °\S Sse 


| kitchen table. 
The next-door boy blinded and began to| 





there was Ethel dropping down from the limb 
just over the pump. He ran and touched the 
pump before she could. 

“*You’re it!’’ he cried, and then they all 
laughed and wondered at Ethel’s‘secret, 

But the strange thing of all was this. The 
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NUTS TO CRACK. 


1. OLD-FASHIONED LETTERS. 

When sand f were made almost alike fame might 
be taken for same. 

A small number for a womanly art; to repair 
for a number; to recover for a body of water; 
lack of success for a part of a sailing vessel; a 
brute for the native of a 
European country; a good 
time for the center of the 
solar system (or the source 





DRAWN BY MABEL B. HHL. 





CALLERS. 


BY F. A. E. 

But when Priscilla comes to call 

She brings along her dearest doll. 
And while her mother sips the tea, 
She lets Aminta sit by me; 

She shows her bonnet, made of lawn, 


And tells me how the dress goes on. 


Now when she’s gone | wish she'd stayed, | 


For that’s the way nice calls are made! 


ae 


very first time that Ethel blinded, the next-door 


| boy climbed to the selfsame limb, and so she 
‘*Does she go up in the air?’’ asked the | hunted until the sun-glow was entirely gone 
| from the sky and the birds had stopped crooning 


and grandma had set out the candles on the 
‘I give up!’’ at last she cried, 
and then the next-door boy had his victory, for 
he dropped down just the way she had, and sat 


| on the pump. 


‘Why, I never thought of that!’’ she said, 
in amazement. 
‘*That was just what I planned on,’ said 


' the next-door boy, as he ran away laughing. 





led them to the carriage-house, and then, when 





they turned round, there sat Ethel, with smiling 
face, leaning against the pump. 

Of course it had to be tried again, and the 
one who had been behind the rain-barrel now 
came to the pump and hid her face. Again 
there was a scattering of little feet, and the 
loud counting began. 

This time it was a real mystery, for no one 
could find Ethel, and yet after they had turned 
round, there she always sat at the pump, laugh- 
ing at them. 

“T believe she hides in the pump,”’ said 
Lena, and as it was her turn to ‘‘blind,’”’ she 
held her hand over the spout when she closed her 
eyes. There was the sound of scattering feet. 


— EO 
THE MIDDLE BOY. 
BY ELIZABETH LINCOLN GOULD. 
|™ only just the middle boy, 
So all last year 1 wore 
Delancey’s clothes. Most ev'ry toy 
] had was his before. 
But I’m “ so hard on ev'rything!” 
(That’s what my fam'ly say.) 
Right from the shops they have to bring 
New clothes for Richard Gray. 


Delancey always says, “ Why, Jim, 
I wouldn't care one bit!” 

You'd think they'd be just fun for him— 
Old clothes that don’t quite fit. 


But father talks a diff'rent way. 
“ Not verylong ago 


*LEFELO. 


DRAWN BY HENRY 


I was a middle boy,” he'll say. 











NO THOROUGHFARE. 














“You hurry up and grow!” 





|} make a lot of seamen; 
| portion; behavior and make a canal; to agree 


of great heat); a number 
of vessels for frozen rain; a 
sudden light for an article 
of clothing; something to 
eat for something we put in 
the ground; something ac- 
complished for a place to 
sit. 


2. DISGUISED RIVERS. 
A color, bright and glowing ; 
A king, who long since 
died; 
A letter of our alphabet; 
Two letters, side by side. 


The statue of our nation; 
Mentally clear and sound; 
A fabric used for garments; 
A fruit that’s sweet and 
round, 
Remindful of a gridiron; 
A scent, or fragrant trace ; 
A noted native poet; 
A lovely Christian grace. 


3. BEHEADINGS. 


Behead to esteem and 
make a bog; to settle and 
make right; a direction 
and make a garment; to 
manage and make a clergy- 
man; one part of speech 
and make another; counsel 
and make corruption; a 
striking event and make 
a hazard; unfortunate and 
make a stanza; afloat and 
make an opening; a bargain 
and make a piece of land; to grow together and 
to grieve and make a 


and make a dog; to comfort and make the part of 


| a shoe; an officer of the law and make a place to 
keep horses; to plot and make a part of a church. 
| 


4. CROSS-WORD ANAGRAMS. 
I. 
My first is in shepherd, and not in flock ; 
My second is in time, but not in clock ; 
My third is in animal, but not in dog; 
My fourth is in land, but not in bog; 
My fifth is in tangent, but not in angle; 
My sixth is in wash, but not in mangle. 
My whole is considered of value rare, 
Beside which even wealth and power 
cannot compare. 
II. 
My first isin weak, but not in strong; 
My second is in wide, but not in long; 
My third is in love, but not in hate; 
My fourth is in pencil, but not in slate ; 
My _ ~~ ninth are in flower, but not in 
mud ; 
My sixth and tenth are in worm, but not in 


ug ; 
My seventh and eleventh are in acre, but not 
in rod; 
My eighth is in husk, but not in pod. 
M whole, as most of us may learn, 
When fairly spoken, makes glad the wander- 
er’s return. 


5. ADDED LETTER PUZZLE. 

Supply one letter to each word and change the 
young of an animal into a soft mass; coarse grass 
into a hammer; full of moisture into a hem; to 
recompense into to frolic; numerous into brave; 
a color into timber; an envelope into to walk 
heavily; a wager into a band; supplied into van- 
ished; part of a ship into blossom; to turn into to 
mix; proper into to dart away; to thrash into 
to ery; to tie into undiscerning; a receptacle 
into to restrain; part of a circle into a tree; a 
reptile into a kind of steps; settled into a Scotch 
wrap; a drudge into a flower; the head into a 
shallow dish; atmosphere into a den; kindness 
into taste. 

6. RIDDLE. 
Without a bridle or a saddle, 
Across a thing I ride a-straddle, 
And those I ride by help of me, 
Tho’ almost blind, are made to see, 


7. VERBAL ARITHMETIC. 
I. 

From a kind of sore take one-sixth; add to the 

result one-half a river, and have to annoy. 
Il. 

From the season of the best actors take half; to 
the remainder add half a famous plant; the sum 
will be to give a sudden shock. 

III. 

Take five-ninths from a portion of time; to the 
remainder add two-thirds of another portion of 
time, and form a word meaning frothy. 





UNWELCOME TASKS. 
BY DORA M. MORRELL. 
“ T hate to sew this ugly seam,” 
Said little Eva May. 
“It’s bad as any dream! 
I'd rather go and play. 
And not a stitch is small and neat, 
As stitches ought to be ; 
They seem to walk like great long feet, 
And are a shame to me. 


“When grandma was a child like me, 
A quilt she often made, 
But no one ever such will see 
From me, I'm much afraid. 
When I grow up I'll sew my seams,” 
Said little Eva May. 
“To-day I'll walk along the streams. 
I'd so much rather play.” 
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+ O M PA N | O N | Pye Dreyfus vindicated.—After a 


protracted hearing, the supreme court of 
| France, July 12th, annulled the sentence of the |; —————__- 
PHOTOGRAPHI 
CONTEST for 1906. 











court martial which condemned Capt. Alfred 
| Dreyfus for treason nearly 12 yearsago. Forty; 
nine judges participated in this decision, which 
was given ¢ on the ) mane that the evidence on 
——— » which Dreyfus was con- 
victed was false and 
forged. ‘The next day the 
government introduced in 
parliament a bill restoring 
Dreyfus to the army, and 
giving him the rank of chief 
of squadron of artillery, 
which he would have had 
if his career had not been 
interrupted. Colonel Pic- | 
quart, whose devotion to | 
= the cause of Dreyfus cost 
bien his own og shared in his vin- | 
dication. The government introduced a bill 
advancing him to the rank of brigadier. Both 
| bills were passed by both houses with only a 
| few dissenting votes. 





Eleventh Annual Contest 
Ae 


Story- 
Telling | 


Pictures 


Wanted 


Grand Award, $100 


RABE 
Nine Regular Awards. 


MEN’S CLASS. 


First Award . . $40.00 
Second Award. . $30.00 
Third Award . . $20.00 


WOMEN’S CLASS. 
First Award 
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nsular Reform.— The President has | 

issued an executive order for the reorgani- 
hia of the consular service on a merit basis. 
' Consular offices which carry a salary of more 
| than $2,500 are to be filled entirely by pro- 
motion from the lower grades, based upon 
ability and efficiency. Vacancies in the lowest 
two grades, carrying salaries of $2,000 and 
$2,500, are to be filled first from the consular 
clerks, agents and deputies who have entered 
the service after examination, and second, by 
appointment of persons who have passed exam- 
inations framed with special reference to com- 
merce and international law, and a knowledge 
of at least one modern language besides English. 


ce) 


ar in Central America.—War broke 

out last month between the republics of 
Salvador and Guatemala, in which Honduras 
also was involved. Ex-President Tomas Regal- 
ado of Salvador was killed in a battle fought 
on Guatemalan territory. The United States, 
seconded by Mexico, tendered its good offices 
for a settlement of the differences, and Guate- 
mala and Salvador both accepted the offer. An 
armistice began July 18th. 

& 


New Red Cross Convention was 

agreed upon, July 7th, by the delegates | 
from different nations assembled at Geneva, and 
will be submitted to the governments repre- 
sented for ratification before December 31st. 
The convention includes humane provisions for 
the care of the sick and wounded, and for the 
immunity and protection of members of the 
| hospital corps in time of war. In addition to 
$ 4 0 0 0 the leading nations of the world represented at | 


earlier conferences, China, Korea, Siam and | 
Second Award . $30.00 


| the Congo State participated. 
a 
: land d Germany.—Special efforts | 
‘Thir d Award a " $2 0.00 ee am - bring tg po a 
: dial feeling between Great Britain and Germany. 
YOUNG PEOPLE’S CLASS. 
First Award . . $30.00 


As one means to this end, a delegation of 
German journalists was recently invited to visit 

Second Award. . $20.00 

Third Award . . $15.00 








England, and was very cordially greeted; and 
a return visit of 50 British editors to Germany 
was arranged. Some of the leading journals of 
both countries have been active hitherto in 
spreading unfriendly sentiments, and a changed 
policy in these papers would certainly have a 
good influence upon public opinion. 
® 


ecent Deaths.—Dr. Michael Anagnos, 
president of the Greek Union of America, 

and one of the greatest educators of the blind in 
this country, died June 29th at Turn-Severin, 
Roumania, aged 69. Doctor Anagnos was a 
son- -in-law of the late Dr. Samuel G. Howe, 
==] and succeeded him, about 

30 years ago, as superin- 
tendent of the Perkins 
Institution for the Blind in 
Boston. —Jules Adolphe 
Breton, a _ distinguished 
French painter, died July 
5th, aged _79.——Sir Wil- 
f frid Lawson, member of 
RAE the British House of Com- 
mons, and for nearly half 

rage a century an advocate of 

Announcement containing a}. total abstinence and tem- 


1 win a ] islati died th, Py pe 

list of Awards, conditions and 0 Wsintion, did lst month, nhs 7 
all information conceming the | {" many Years professor of law at Harvard 
Contest will be sent on receipt 


University, eminent as a writer of text-books 
of law, and originator of the case system of 
of name and address. 


teaching law, died suddenly July 6th, aged 80, 
THE PHOTOGRAPHIC DEPT., 


——Henry Cullen Adams, Republican Repre- 
sentative in the 58th and 59th Congresses from 
THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, 
BOSTON, MASS. 





Five Special Awards 
$20.00 Each. 





The Competition will Close 
October 31, 1906. 








* Dr, M. ANAGNOS, 
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the 2d Wisconsin district, died July 9th, aged 
Lady Curzon of Kedleston, who was 
Mary Leiter of Chicago, wife of the former 
Viceroy of India, died July 18th. Alfred 
Beit, who was associated with the late Cecil 
Khodes, and was reputed to be the richest man | 
in England, died July 16th, aged 53. 
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FREE 


BoYS 


100 var. Foreign Stam Lists, etc., My 
postage 2c. QUAKER 8' ‘AMP CO., Tol Ohio. 
AND 


‘e*- LOOK! LOOK! ,.3:", 


AND 
h You can earn $1.50 to $2.00 per day or valuable pre- 
telling about | miums by working for us. If you are enough interested 
Railroad wire in school. | to send 10e. for ¢ -_ of mailing and eine we will 
send full size box of our Concentratec oral Perfume 
Vetentins’ rh Sched of a Dorie. Cake (six times the strength of liquid perfume), or box 
of Wonder Kura (for wounds, cuts, sprains, bruises) 
i efore and list of premiums, commission, ete. Ladies’ and 
e ore Gents’ watches or fountain pens for selling only 12 
Decidin boxes at 25c. each. We prepay charges on premiums 
g and guarantee to refund money if not satisfactory. 
where to take your, Business Course, 
write to Eastman, the “best business college 
in. America.” It’ will oats much time and | 
many dollars to know what Eastman can do 
for you that the ordinary business school 


LEE & HERRICK, Saratoga Springs, N.Y. 
cannot. Secures positions for all graduates 


of Complete Commercial Course. Address, | 


Cc. C. GAINES, Box 952, Poughkeepsie, N.Y., 
or 119 W. 125th St., New York, N.Y. 


GOOD INCOMES, 


$15.00 TO $20.00 A WEE K. 


No trouble getting orders. Hanc- 
some presents or coupons with |_ 
every purchase of our celebrated 
‘Teas, Coffees, Spices, Extracts and 
Baking Powder. Charges paid. 
ad, address, 


particulars about this 


THE GRE AT AMERICAN TEA COMTANY, 
___ K-31 Vesey Street, New York, 


ABC BOON TO THE SLENDER WOMAN. 


dy need show a deficient 7 measure. 
ahlin- Pe rfect Form and Corset Combined 
ae the only garment that builds up 


the figure, producing the high bust 
and tapering waist effect so essen- 
tial to present styles. No gaféins 
or a required. o pres- 
sure on heart, lungs or stomach. 
The illustrations show the merits 
of the garment. The back view 
shows the manner of adjust- 


We Teach Telegraphy Quickly 


and put our graduates at work. Rail- 
roads write us Ty for operators and 
furnish RAILROAD PASSES TO 
DESTINAT y 










it—Free. 








BORATED 
TALCUM 











THE 






GREATAMERIGAN 









COMPANY 









mailed on receipt of 25c. Get Mennen’s (the original). 
GERHARD MENNEN COMPANY, Newark. N.J. 


















throw 

your 

shoulders 
back natural. 
‘af ly and expand 
the chest, 





PATENTEO. 


\ } 
$1.50, asx your vEater for 


$1.00. SAHLIN. 


22 REPEATER 
Is the lightest - eat- 
ing Rifle made; oots 


y Itis 
satis 
cannot supply you, send us your 
order with your dealer’s name. 
high or low bust. 


en guarantee against un- 
actory substitutes. If he 


Made in corset sateen, white or 
drab,aiso white summer netting. 

Grade, $1.50. ~ ‘ger always under 
Madigan » 31-50 operator’s rol Weight 534 lbs. 


‘ your dealer’s or from us direct 
or $12. Send for Catalogue to-day. 


“SAVAGE ARMS CO.,, 
148 Turner Street, Utica, N. ¥.,U.8. A. 
‘HE SAHLIN COMPANY, 


Give bust and ng bomen 7 
and length of waist from armpit 
to waist line. Write for inter- 
esting Catalogue. 














DUCATOR 
es 


— ‘mark —— 





The heen J way: 
discomfort 
pinched toes. 


“Lets the Child’s Foot Grow as it Should.” 
THE SHOE OF HEALTH AND COMFORT FOR THE WHOLE FAMILY. 
Made in Russia Calf, Patent Calf and Vici Kid. Best 
Oak Tanned Soles. The shoe in every respect is as per- 
fectly made as forty years’ experience can produce. 













Sizes: INFANTS’ ° ° ° 5 to 8, $1.50 
CHILD’S ° ° ° 84toll, $1.75 
MISSES’ ° ° - I14to 2, $2.00 
WOMEN’S. ° ° 24to 7, $4.00 
GIRLS’ ° ° ° 24to 6, $2.50 
Better BOYS’ ° ° ° 1 to 5, $2.50 
on one MEN’S - 6to Il, $4.00 and $5.00 
imitations. By mail 25 cents extra. 
. We make shoes for every member of the family 
in our seven large factories, including the fa- 
MADE IN Send TO-DAY for Illusitated Catalogues. 
HIGH CUTS. RICE & HUTCHINS, Incorporated, 


18 High Street, Boston, Mass. 
Wearers or Rice & Hutcuins Suogs are COMFORTABLY, 








TASTEFULLY, AND EconomicAL_y SuHop. 








Roath Watch Offers. 


THE WATCHES described represent the remaining stock 
from former Rewards for Perseverance. To dispose of the 
Watches quickly they are offered at very special prices. The 
supply is limited, and immediate 
advantage should be taken of 

the Offers. 


SETH THOMAS WATCH. 


Regular 6 size. This is the so-called 
ladies’ size, but is equally suitable for 
men who may prefer a small-sized watch. 
The Watch +d the reliable SETH THOMAS 
MOVEMENT, 7 jewels, patent a 

inion, cut compensation balance whee 

tem wind and lever set. Patent Breguet 
hairspring, which improves timekeeping 
and prevents the movement running fast 
when Watch receives a hard jar. Porcelain 
dial. The Case is a durable, gold-filled, 
hunting style, and can be supplied in en- 

© graved and engine-turned patterns. 

SPECIAL PRICE $4.75, POST-PAID. 


WALTHAM WATCH. 


This Watch has a durable, gold-filled 
hunting case fitted with a 6 size NICKEL 
WALTHAM MOVEMENT, 7 jewels, ex- 
posed pallets and cut balance. The Watch 
is stem-winding and pendent-setting. 


SPECIAL PRICE $6.50, POST-PAID. 


ISG 
Ee 
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ins 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
BOSTON, MASS. 























res see: 


AUG. 2, 1906] 





Wins 
THE HAYES DEVOTED TO ASTHMA 


and Hay-Fever. Mailed free on request. 
BULLETIN XAadress Dr. Hayes, Dept. Y Bufaia NY. 


STAMPS 100 all different genuine PBexies, 
Philip. a. ok Bi China, 
Uraguay. Cuba, ete.. A}bum, only 
1000 Finely Mixe< 1. 206 1000 hinges, 8e. 
ve ——— A 50 r- cont. 


. Stegman, 5941 Cote BrillianteAve. ,St. Louis, Mo. 
Si dy The original school. Instruction by mail adapted 


toevery one, Recognized by courts aud educators. 


aE eee aaa Wil 
Home 

Last Announcement 
Reduced Price Sale 


yay ay 
graduates — Full 
lars and ial 
offer free. 
The Sprague ( 
BSehool ef Law, 
503 Majestic 
Detroit, Mich. 
SUITS, SKIRTS and 
JACKETS Made to 
Order at One-fifth 
Redaction from 
Former Prices. 
This Special Sale will 
sitively end Septem- 
5th. Reduced prise 
orders received after 
that date cannot be filled. 
Write at once if you wish 
to take advantage of it. 
During this sale we will 


























fifth reduetion from our 
regular 
Our Style Book and Sup- 
plement illustrate many 
fashi 


vance Fall — 
All of our 
suitable for — Suanmnes 
and early Fall x ve 
money by ow. 
$ 6 Suits, now $ 4.80 
12 Suits, now $ 9.60 
18 Suits, now $14.40 
Suits, now $20.00 
4 Skirts, = $ 3.20 
$7 = 5.60 
$10 Rain Coats, pond 8.00 





$12 Rain Coats, now $ 9.60 
We Make These Garments ade — 
They Are Not Ready-M. 
We Guarantee to Fit You or aia - Money. 
We Send Free Sumer Book ofa beppicsent or 


New York Fashions, > dl ny ‘the latest styles and con- 


taining our 1 of bape measurement chart; alsoalarge 
assortment 0’ les of the newest materials. Write 
for them to- Be sure to ask for Summer Style Book | 


m. to-day. 
No. 36 and Samples. 


National Cloak & Suit Co. 


119 and 121 W. 23d Street, New York. 
Mail Orders Only. . No Agents or Branches. Est. 18 Years. 
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PRICE 25 CENTS 





Assisted by Cuticura Oint- 
ment, the great Skin Cure 
and purest and sweetest 


of Emollients, is priceless. 


For heat rash, itchings, chafings, 
inflammation, blotches, strong per- 
Spiration, sunburn, bites and stings, 
moth rash, ivy poison, red, rough 
hands, itching, tender feet, and 
Sanative, antiseptic, cleansing, they 
are indispensable to the full and 
free enjoyment of out-door life. 


Sold ee the world. Potter Drug & Chem. Corp., 


Bole 
‘ag-Send for “ All About the Skin.” 
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ater- Soaked Ore.—It may surprise 

many readers to learn that ores of lead 
and other metals may contain sufficient water to 
| increase very materially their weight. This 
fact is the basis of a decision, recently rendered 
by the United States general appraisers, that 
customs officials have no right to compel im- 
porters to pay duty on moisture in ores. In the 
case on which the decision was based, one car 
of lead ore, coming from British Columbia, 
weighed 62,050 pounds gross, but with the | 
moisture removed, only 60,373 pounds. The | 
figures for another car were respectively 65,100 | 
pounds and 63,052 pounds. The local ap- | 
praisers applied to the moist ore the percentage | 
of lead found in a dried sample, and this the | 
general appraisers decided was wrong. 


= 


|? gener on an Ellipse.—In Brookside | 
Park, Cleveland, a concrete bridge has just | 
been opened to traffic which is said to possess | 
some novel features. It is believed to be the | 
flattest semiellipse of eoncrete ever constructed | 
without a heavy reénforcement of steel. Its | 
elliptical form is perfect, with a major axis of | 
92 feet and a semiminor axis of only 9 feet. In | 
other words, the rise of the arch is less than | 
one-tenth of the span. 
2 


lectrical Measuring-Machine.—Prof. | 

J. H. Poynting recently described before the | 
Royal Society an ‘‘electrie-touch’’ measuring- | 
machine which gives results superior to any 
obtainable with the usual ‘‘mechanical-touch’’ 
|machines. The underlying principle is that 
| electric contact is substituted for mechanical | 
contact in determining, for instance, the thick- 
| ness of a gage or a plate. Readings with the 
| new machine are taken with ease and certainty 
| to one two-hundred-and-fifty-thousandth of an | 
inch, and even one-quarter of this can be ob- | 
tained if desired. } 


& 


| 
| 





i Oil Pipes.—The principle of the 
rifled gun has recently been applied to 
pipes for pumping oil. The crude oil of Cali- 
fornia is mostly thick, viscous, and difficult to 
pump through long lines. Heating cannot be | 
successfully applied to a long pipe, and mixing 
with water results in an emulsion from which 
the oil cannot be readily separated. The latest 
scheme for dealing with these viscous oils com- 
prises a pipe rifled on the inside, so that the 
oil, mixed with about 10 per cent. of water, is 
caused to whirl rapidly. The water, being 
heavier than the oil, seeks the outside, and 
forms a thin film, which lubricates the pipe for 
the passage of the oil. The friction is thus so 
far reduced that the oil has been easily pumped 
| through a line 31 miles long. ‘The water and 
| the oil come out entirely separate at the end of | 
| the line. 
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| Fawr -Engines.—Prof. Elihu Thomeon | 
says that experiment has proved that 
alcohol, provided it can be made cheap enough, 
| is entirely suitable as a fuel for internal com- 
| bustion engines. Although the heating value 
|of aleohol is much less than that of gasoline, 
| yet a gallon of alcohol will develop substantially 
the same power as a gallon of gasoline, because | 
of the greater efficiency of operation. Less heat 
is thrown off in waste gases from the alcohol, 
{and a mixture of aleohol vapor with air stands 
la much higher compression without premature | 
| explosion than does a mixture of gasoline and 
air. In fact, Professor Thomson says, the | 
| efficiency, or the ratio of the conversion of heat | 
| units into power, is probably higher in the 
|aleohol-engine than in engines operated with | 
| any other combustible. 


& 


| 
| bres and the Telephone.—A _ 
proposal to construct a telephone-line be- | - 
| tween New York and San Francisco has called 
forth an interesting criticism, which shows 
| strikingly how modern methods of practically 
instantaneous communication all round the | 
globe make™ the sun, in his daily progress, 
| appear as an extremely slow coach. The criti- | 
| cism was that, even if the technical difficulties | 
| affecting so long a line were overeome, the pro- | 
| posed telephone-line would possess very slight | 
| importance, because the business hours of San | 
| Francisco and New York would coincide for 
| only a single hour each day. It is one o’clock 
afternoon in New York when it is ten o’elock | 
forenoon in San Francisco. 
e 


he Way of Lightning.—A correspondent 
of Nature remarks that the now known 
facts seem to require a modification of the state- 
ment found in some text-books that ‘‘it is 
impossible to say whether a flash of lightning 
moves from a cloud to the earth or in the op- 
| posite direction.’? Many photographs of light- 
| ning taken in the Transvaal show that, in all 
| eases, the discharges were from cloud to cloud, 
or from the clouds to the earth. Quite fre. | 
| quently, the correspondent says, he has observed | 
| lightning flashes leaving a cloud for the earth, | 
| but fading away before reaching it. The op- 
| posite phenomenon has not been observed. 





MIAMI UNIVERSITY 


Write for beautiful Souvenir Booklet to the President, 
GUY POTTER. NTON, LL. D., 





The Old Historie College of the Middle West. 


, Oxford, O. 
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FOOT RESTS 
TE, me time if it rests on the | 
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Cushion Sole. 


No summer heat on the sole of the 
foot. Noirritation. No perspira- 
tion. Ask your dealer for them. 

Send for Catalogue if he hasn't them. 


THE CUMMINGS CO., Inc., 
406E Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


For All Ages 


“The soldier bing 
at the cannon’s mouth.” 


S€é. 
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powder form; prepared instantly by 
ring in water. 
ble than tea, coffee or cocoa. 

In Lunch Tablet form also. 


fessional and busy people. 





A sample, 
booklet, giving valuable recipes, 
free if mentioned. 

ASK FOR HORLICK’S; 
others are imitations. 
Horlick’s Malted Milk Co., 
Racine, Wis., U.S.A 
London, Montreal, 
England. Canada. 


Boys’ 
collars should fit 


precisely. There’s 
only one that does— 


ARROW 


BOYS’ QUARTER SIZE 


PAR EXCELLENCE” 
THE MOST WELCOME.ARTISTIC & UP-TO-DATE 


A PICTORIAL HISTORY OF 
THE UNITED STATES 


AS TOLD IN A SERIES OF 25 POSTCARDS. 


Portraits of the Presidents 


FROM WASHINCTON TO ROOSEVELT. 














Artistic reproduction in colors of the 
nation’s best portraits, each bearing || 
facsimiles of signatures as well as 
complete historical data. In neat 
Portfolio. Instructive and highly ]| 
interesting. Invaluable for Schools || 
as well as Private Collections. 


To be had of all Stationers and 
Dealers, or mailed post-paid by the 
Publisher, on receipt of 50 cents. 


APHAEL 
DEpT. 





















. Twenty-two centuries before the Nabisco 
9 Era the renowned Greek, Epicurus, 
/ taught that correct eating should be 
P™ classed among the refined pleasures of 
life. The idea of the old philosopher 
finds its best illustration in 


NABISC 


A perfect dessert confection which tempts the 





SUGAR 
WAFERS 


appetite, charms the palate, and imports into this weary 
world refreshing memories of the simple luxuries of 
the olden time. 


In ten and twenty-five cent tins. 


FESTINO— another confection in the form of an almond shell con- 
taining a melting morsel of cream outrivaling the sweetness of the nut. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 


An Outing. 

Move outdoors with your work. 
Live in the open. Take this time 
to catch up with your sewing. 
Make a pleasure of it. Move your 


New Home 


Sewing Machine 


out on the veranda, and you will 
enjoy its merry hum and admire its 
beautiful work. 

You and the machine will be- 
come such chums you will want 
to sew all the time. 





You haven't a New Home? 
Then you haven't all that belongs 
to you of this world’s goods. It 
is easy to get. Write us about it. 


The New Home Sewing Machine Co., 


Orange, Mass. 





reputation 


On the march, in the tent, in the hos- 
pital and on shipboard Horlick’ s Malted 
Milk has proved unequaled for tissue- 
building and restoring strength. A delight- 
ful, recuperative drink for the invalid and 
aged, the sick, wounded, and convalescent. 

Pure, rich milk, from our sanitary dairies, 
with the extract of the malted cereals, in 


More nutritious and digesti- 
A healthy 
confection, anda convenient lunch for pro- 


At all druggists. 
vest pocket lunch case, 


COLLARS 
Boys’ booklet explains. 


CLUETT, PEABODY & CO., 
463 River St., Troy, N. ¥. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illustrated 
weekly paper for all the family. Its sub- 
scription price is $1.75 a year, in advance. Entered 
at the Post-Office, Boston, Mass., as second-class 
matter. 


Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper, 
although eight pages constitute a complete issue, 
and all additional pages each week are a gift to 
the subscribers. 


New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
the year. 


Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 


Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be by Post-Office Money-Order or Express 
Money-Order. When neither of these can be pro- 
cured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 


Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 


Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your paper, 
which shows when the subscription expires, will 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found 
on our books unless this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue, Boston, Mass. 








RHEUMATISM. 

ormerly all painful affec- 

tions of the muscles or 
joints were grouped together 
under the one title, rheuma- 
tism; but now one after the 
other has been found to be 
a distinct disease, until, in 
scientific phraseology al- 
though not yet popularly, 
the term rheumatism is com- 
ing to be restricted to acute 
rheumatism of the joints, or rheumatic fever. This 
disease is of uncertain nature, although it is gen- 
erally believed to be of bacterial origin. How 
the bacteria act is what has not been determined. 
Some investigators think that they are carried by 
the blood to the affected joints; others believe 
that they are confined to the tonsils, and that the 
joint inflammation is caused by the presence of 
the poisons elaborated by these bacteria and 
transported in the blood stream. 

Rheumatism seems to bear some relation to 
climate, as it occurs most frequently in the winter 
-and early spring, and exposure to damp cold 
seems, at least in the predisposed, to precipitate 
an attack. Men suffer more often than women, 
probably in some degree because they are more 
exposed to the inclemencies of the weather. One 
attack seems to predispose to another, and not to 
confer immunity, as happens in typhoid fever and 
most infectious maladies. 

The disease usually begins with pain and stiff- 
ness in one of the joints, following a cold in the 
head or sore throat. In a day or two the joint 
swells, becomes red, and the pain grows agonizing. 
After lasting for a while in one or more joints, the 
inflammatory symptoms often stop suddenly and 
go to another joint—and so they may play back 
and forth through all the joints of the body, 
the disease persisting interminably. The mem- 
brane lining or covering the heart may also be 
attacked. 

The treatment of rheumatism is, of course, a 
matter for the doctors. The affected joint should 
be handled as little as possible; attempted mas- 
sage, or even the lightest friction, may greatly 





increase the pain. The joint should be embedded | 
in cotton and protected by a wire screen from | 


the pressure of the bedclothes and everything 
else that may hurt it. 


* © 


TITLED WOMEN WORKERS. 


he restoration of native industries in Scotland | 
and Ireland is due almost entirely to the titled | 
women of Great Britain, who have proved beyond 


question that they are excellent organizers, and 
also gifted with insight into social problems. 

“We don’t want to raise an unemployed fund,” 
one of them wisely said at a recent Leeds in- 
dustrial exhibition; ‘“‘we wish to keep the poor 
employed.” 

In the north of Scotland, the Duchess of Suther- 
land has restored comfort and activity to many a 
village home which for lack of work was perishing, 
and by her energy and example has developed 
the making of homespuns and tweeds into a solid 
and flourishing industry. 

Lady Aberdeen in central Scotland and the 
Duchess of Buccleuch in the south practically 
cover the country between them, and command 
an excellent sale for the products of their taste 
and judgment. 

The industry so valuable to the poor crofters 
who weave in the long winter months has steadily 
progressed from the first. The materials the 
crofters supply are dyed with seaweed, which 
gives lovely tints unattainable otherwise, and the 
goods are all genuine and durable. 

As an illustration of the durability, there is a 
story current that two suits of Harris tweed were 
sold by a worker to a couple who wished to be 
dressed alike on their tandem bicycle. Year after 
year, when their friend visited them, they were 
still wearing the suits. At last, in the fifth year, 
the friend saw them no longer, and thought they 


must now be worn out, when in came five little | 


children, all clothed alike in the identical tweed, 
still whole and good. 

What these ladies have done in Scotland by 
reviving the cottage industries has been repeated 
in Ireland by the Duchess of Abercorn, Lady 
Aberdeen, Lady Londonderry, Lady Cadogan, 
Lady Arthur Hill, and many others. The eld art 
of making beautiful lace, which was languishing 
for lack of encouragement a few years ago, is now 
successfully practised, and fashion in Paris has 


ordained that Irish lace should be the mode. | 
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| Whole gowns are fashioned of it, and blouses, and | THE WORLD'S FAVORITE 
no dress 1s considered complete without the addi- | For Skin, Scalp, Hair and Hands is 
| tion ot a trimming of Irish lace. Cuticura Soap, Medicinal, 


ae : Saati f nv | Emollient, Antiseptic. | 
Lady Dudley, wife of a former Viceroy of Ireland, For preserving, purifying and beautifying the skin, 
has encouraged the manufacture and sale of the | gor cleansing the scalp of crusts, scales and dandruff, 
| lace to the utmost of her ability, and Lady Mayo | and the stopping of falling hair, for softening, whiten- 
seconds her efforts in giving designs, advice and | ing and soothing red, rough and sore hands, for baby 
assistance of all kinds to the workers. rashes, itchings and chafings, for annoying irritations 
Lady Kenmare, in the delightful regions of | 2%4 many sanative, antiseptic purposes which readily 
| el has pg anized a io ee the in the | Sugeest themselves to mothers, as well as for all the 
| ys Bi ‘ 2 5 purposes of the toilet, bath and nursery, Cuticura 
| shape of inlaid furniture made by the natives. Soap, assisted by Cuticura Ointment, the great Skin 
There are many ventures in making lingerie and | Cure, is invaluable. The purity and sweetness, the 
j art needlework encouraged, presided over and | certainty of immediate and grateful relief, the great 
actually created by women. And when one con-| economy and simplicity of treatment, have made 
| y y | “ 
| siders how difficult it is to reorganize a dying | Cuticura Soap, Ointment and Pills, the favorite mother 
trade, to find out the best market for the sale of | Temedies. LAdv. 


goods, to create fashion and to make money, it | 
CENTS AL costs | A VOTE of all the Boy Sports- 
ee 
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|must be admitted that these ladies of Great 
| Britain have shown aptitude for organization and iesdks cut men of America woald show 





activity and perseverance in carrying out their < log ghowing all models at lowest prices. | 
po len Sah fe ie DO lot BUY seevcigers raed that U. M. C. .22 Caliber 
1 ( | N our marvel: Bin dag 4d  -! es | Cartridges — preferred by a 
q 0 i ma lous ers. eo | . a ns 
® & \\ {) i) Foval without s cent oy te Day large majority. _ They are sure-fire 
iw | oe a7 
h\ WS por wonderful propositions with — killers and bull — 


HIS ‘‘ KIDDIES.”’ 
A story was lately told on the platform 
by Evangeline Booth, commander of the Sal- 
vation Army in America. One night, while Miss 


makers.’’ Be careful to get .22’s 
with U on their heads. Then you 
have the best—U. M. C. 


THE UNION METALLIC CARTRIDGE COMPANY, 


‘ay ’ 
» ae | A , jog’ 
N wy FREE for the asking. t 
WE WILL CONVINCE you that we 
sell a better bicycle for less money than any | 
other house. Buy direct from the factory. If 
u want to Make Money or Earn a | 
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Booth sat in her own room, in one of the worst Res. Go to sae K.. Bridgeport, Conn. 
parts of London, a poor woman ran in to tell of | all sundries at half ‘usual me Not Wa t, but write Agency : 318 Broadway, N. Y. City. 
a friend near by who had just died. us & postal today and learn everything. Write it now, 
y j MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. P 51, Chicago, Ml. 





“They say she died of cancer, but it ain’t so,” 
said the woman. ‘He’s done it with his drink an’ BS a> 
his fist! He’s drunk now, too. The minute she 
died he come an’ tuk the clothes off of the baby 
an’ put ’em up the spout!’’—the local slang for 
pawning them, 

Miss Booth, following her visitor, went to a 
cellar, where she found near the body of the 
mother two children, too young to talk much, 
curled up together on the damp floor. She took | 
them immediately to her own room, bathed and | 
fed them and put them to bed. } 

Three nights afterward came the father, still 
intoxicated. His amiable plan, as he announced 
it, was to wring Miss Booth’s neck. 

Miss Booth told him firmly that he could not 
have his babies, but that he might look at them if 
he wished. She then led him to her room, and 
showed him his babies, their hair combed, their 
faces rosy and clean, curled up in bed, dressed in | 
little white “nighties,” like two angels, or two | 
ordinary happy little ones. | 

The man continued to be abusive for a time; | 7 j % q 3 
then the words came more slowly. | He As , — 

‘ Finally he saepes —, = Sen burst ite . —_ SIceC Sh b t d I 
fears—not maudlin tears of drunken men this | 

time, but tears marking the shock of an awakening | ce ream, er e S an ces 
manhood. Easily Made in a Few Minutes with 


“Are them my kiddies?” he asked, finally, ina 
SENS mona wn. oe oo |! Jell-O TICK CREAM Powd 
ss oot nishe her story by the simple = 
statement—‘He never drank again.” 4 e 0 er 


(Approved by Pure Food Commissioners.) 
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* © HANGES the old, uncertain and laborious method of making Ice 

Cream into a pleasant pastime, while the cost is less and the quality 

NOT WELL EDITED. better. Simply add the contents of one package to a quart of milk, 

local celebrity had made the “hit” of the eve- | or milk and cream mixed, and freeze. No cooking; nothing else to add. 


Everything but the ice and milk in the package, and approved by the 
at a business men’s banquet. When the city Pure Food Commissioners. Makes Ice Cream cost about one cent a 
editor of the Morning Journal read the manu- plate. In constant use by best families. Enables any one to make and 
script brought in by the reporter who had attended | freeze Ice Cream in ten minutes. 

the banquet, he gave orders that the portrait L/ your grocer does not keep it send his name and twenty-five 

of the speaker be printed along with the story in cents for two packages by mail. RECIPE BOOK FREE. 


the next morning’s paper. THE GENESEE PURE FOOD CO., Le Roy, New York. 


There was no cut of the man in the office, and 
the hour was late, but one of the messengers who 
were sent out in search of the desired portrait 
succeeded in procuring an indifferent photograph 
of him, and a half-tone reproductior. of it was duly | 
printed in the next morning’s paper. 

Full of wrath and mortification, the man called 
at the office of the eee. } 
“This is a miserable showing you have given 
me!” he said. | 
“Why, Mr. Simmons,” said the city editor, “we 
gave you the star part. I edited the report of 

your speech myself, and —” 

“The speech!” exclaimed the caller. “The 
speech is all right. But why didn’t you edit that 
picture, too?” } 


ning by a speech full of humor and eloquence | 
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| SPOILED A NEW ONE. 


here was a slightly injured look on Mrs. 

Compton’s face, and her husband hoped that 
his sister, who*had been passing the day, had not 
attempted to give his wife advice about domestic 
affairs. 





“Did you have a good time with Mildred?” he 
ventured at last. 

“Oh, yes, very nice,” and Mrs. Compton sighed. 
“We shopped together this morning, and this | 
| afternoon we went to the organ recital. It sprin- | 
| kled when we came out, and I had to lend Mildred | 
| my umbrella,” with a second sigh. 
| “Well, she’ll return it all right,” said Mr. Comp- | 
| ton, slightly flushed at his wife’s tone. “Mildred | 
| isn’t the forgetful kind.” | 
| “It?s not that, Henry,” said Mrs. Compton, | 





hastily. “It’s on }. that it poured before Mi dred | 
got home, long before she could have, and it was 
my new umbrella. You know how a person feels 
about a new umbrella, Henry.” 


* & 


Children every: 
where “watch 
the clock” for 
time to eat 


sinier” teat 
WHEAT 


because they love it so. 





A LOST CHANCE. 


he children at the Neighborhood Club were 

telling their embroidery- and sewing-teacher 
of a little girl who they thought would be much 
benefited by a course of settlement instruction. 


“She’s kind of simple, Nora is,” said one of 
Nora’s acquaintances. “There’s a lot of things 
| she ought to learn. She doesn’t know how fo 
| take the best advantages, Miss Marvin.’ 

“How do you mean, Maggie?” asked the teacher, 
| looking with inward amusement at the sober 
young face bent over a somewhat grimy square of 






inen, 
“Well, like this,’ said Maggie, eng her eyes 
for a moment. “Yesterday she was with me into 
the provision store, and she was sniffing away at 
the pineapples, that you can smell any time, and 
there was a piece of venison, that the man hardly 
ever has, just behind her back.” 


& & 


A THOROUGH JOB. 


n the cook’s absence the young mistress of the 
house undertook, with the help of a green 
waitress, to get the Sunday luncheon. The flurried | 
maid, who had been struggling in the kitchen with | 
a coffee-machine that refused to work, confessed 
| that she had forgotten to wash the lettuce. | 
“Well, never mind, Eliza. Goon with the coffee, | 


and I’ll do it,” said the considerate mistress. 
“Where do you keep the soap?” 





A dainty breakfast 
A delightful luncheon 
A delicious dessert 























